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Project Breakthrough, funded under Title ill of the 
1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act, was conceived to service the 
Marin City black students in the Tamalpais High School District. This 
segment numbers about 220 students^ The specific objectives were: (1) 
to significantly increase the black student^s confidence in his 
ability to succeed in school as a means of personal and social growth 
and achievement; and (2) to provide black community environmental 
support for the student on his part to educational success by 
development within the black community an attitude which understands, 
values, supports, and participates in the total schooling process. 
The program, since its inception, has been student oriented • 
Therefore, each staff member had as his prime responsibilities the 
development of the student in his actual academic and social 
endeavors. Initially, the staff had to meet with district personnel 
to gain an understanding of their respective jobs and functions. The 
second phase involved direct work with students. Counseling and 
testing sessions were established. Tutorial sessions were started. A 
stronger black students group wai established. Students were 
encouraged to use the community office as an educational and 
vocational resource center. In addition, all student groups, large or 
small, meet there with the staff, providing guidance whenever needed. . 
Field trips, above and beyond those for a particular academic class, 
were started. . (Author/JM) 
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COMPONENT I ESEA TITLE III STATISTICAL DATA 



PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH 1971-72 




■ ColiforixLa State Ucparijacnt of Edxication 
721 Catjitol MoLl 
Sacramento ; California 9iiCV». 

ESEA riTI£ III wSTATISTICViL DATA 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(P.L* 89-10 as amended by P*L* . 90-2^7) 



Bureau of 
Procrajn Planninrj 
& Dovoloiiiiiont 




THIS SPACE FOR 
STATE USE OrnLY 



PROJECT HUMOCIC i?iS+r»cf Cooti 



COUNTY COOC 



1, rir^sOH von 5.i.>l>missiom Or thig f or»v (C/mc^ one; 

A I 1 ^>^IT>'>L APPLICAT lOH rOR TITL t 



APPLICATION KOn 
CONTUiUATiON GRANT 



I I PERIOD F^EPOrtT 



i» MAJOR Ot:5CJNP7)ON OF PHOiUCT: 
(Check one only) 



□ 
□ 



INNOVATIVE C 



Ly.£:MPLAnY 



□ 



ADAPTIVE 



2. J*^ ALL CA&CS LXCEPT U<JTJAL 
APPLICATlOri. GIVE A$&J0NLD 
PROJECT HUMBER 



1U6 



<• TYPEIS) OF ACT riChcck ouc cr r.>:,ref 



»□ 



PL ANi;i»^C OF 
PROG RAM 



PLAMIilSG OF 
COllSTRUCTiOM 



clXj 



CONDUCTING 
PILOT ACTIVITIES 



OPEnATlOK 
O^ PROGRAM 



□ 
□ 



CONST HUCTIWC 



RCMODELIMG 



t, PnOJtCT TITLE O \i or as or Lass) 

PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH DISSEMINATION PROGRA^'^ 



t, GRIETLY SUMMARIZE THE r'J;>.«'OSE OF THE PnOPOSCD PROJ EOT AKO GIVE Thf. IT LM NUMOER OF THE AREA OF MAJOR 
CKPHAS^S AS LIS7ED IN tEC. P. L. 6?- 10. r5rf inJ/niCliOTiJ/' 

Through a program of d!s5emInaf!on and Inservice training \o assist ten California school 
districls.to adopt a locally relevant version of Project Ereakt!>rough (an ESEA Title III 
program lo improve the educational achievement of black students )• • . • 



ITEM KUMDCR 



8 



7» AM E 0 F AP P L 1 C A KT ( Local i:ducct;ofi 
Acenry) 

TAMALPAIS UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 


6, ADDRESS f.Vtrrt/^, iViCff, Clfy, S:a<^, ilfp Co£ie) 

P. O. Box 605 [ ' \ \ - ' ' 
Larkspur, California 94939 


». NAME OF COUia Y 

MARIN 


M. CONCRt&SIONAL PISTfllCT 

FIRST 


\U KAMC OF PROJECT OiRECTOft 

Mr. Lenny Berry 


M, ADDRESS lAiribrr, Street, i.ity. Slate, Up Code) 

P. O. Box 605, Larkspur, Calif. 94939 


PHONE NUMUER 

924 - 1800 


AREA CODE 

415 


iX itAME or n i\:ott aui *«ori7Eo to 

RECKIVE GRANT fP/rnjr type) 

Dr. Wilber D. Hawkins 


14, ADDRESS (Numirr, Str^rt, City. Siale^ '/.ttiCoM 

P. O. Box 605, Larkspur, Calif. 94939 


PMONE NUMDER 

924 - 1 800 


AREA COOC 

415 



I*. ro&iTioN OR title 
District Superintendent 



SiCKATUItE Of PEMVOM AUf tiOlUZED TO RtCf.lVE GRAHT 



OATC lUOMtTTlO 

June 15, 1971 
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I 



SCCTIOM A - Con»inucJ 



1.15 t"^! I i i:' n ui* D L'rrO'iT a'C If 

CONCMKSSIOH AL OlSTfJfCT 

senvuu 

Informaiion will 

be disseminated lo 

hen selected 

California LEA*s. 



17A, TOTM. NliMSU.M OF 
COUhTiCi ^L'aVilO 



0. TOTAU IUJVJ;t:U OF 
LEA'S SCP.VCD 



To be determined 



10 



C. TOTAL 1 \HM f:n 

POrUL ATiC'MN CCD- -r i t ^ i 

cRA c-/.f'*:A r.cp.vED Jxj.ba.deicim)jK'd. 



16. LATr.iiT AVKMAGK f*E:n pu*mi. aoa 

EXPLNCJI 7 UFl?: OK LOCAL CtXJCA* 
TIOH AOO^CttS StMVtD 



n, a. 



SnCTlON B TJTlJi IH J\tJ{;'':.UT SUMMARY f-O^: fr.OJiiCT (Inrl^.rf^ timounj fror;> iir^T 2<. b.^low) 



I.' 




PREVIOUS 
OL* G^anT NU/.a^-iR 


i'iFGfNN'iN'G DATE 


ENDING DATE 


FUNOS 
REQUESTtO 




A. 


Intllol Ap;«lfcolion or 
R» tul>xr.c s f ion 




July 1971 


June 1972 


i 3A,680.00 




B. 


Appllcolinn ftjr^^Kn 
Conllhuotipn G.'cnl 












C. 


Af»;»If c<jl Jo(» for SffCftJitf 
Conlinuaflon CronJ 








s 




D, 


Totcl Ttilc 11! Fvn</» 






$ 




E, 


En(J of Oudcti P»r!cd Rc.;o;r 












Ccffypfc'/{* ttic foUow'inc /ten:, or.fy 
of fitctUttci for ,\htch Title tU 


t.'ii 1. ^reject tnc/udc^ con^ trjct ioo^ ocqui si t font rCr-^rcc^o/ inp, or /c J sing 
fv->dh rV'/- rcQucittd, ^ L i'j\^e tJ eriX if not ajrprooriatc. 




A 


T^^x* o{ f:u)Ction (Check t:;t^lxcc>bic loxcs) 

y Q KJ^MOOCLINO OF TACILITJeS 2 [x] LEASING OF FACILITIES 


3 


I 1 ACQUISITION Of FACILITIES 






< []]] COMSTfiUCTfON OF FACILITJES 5 ACQUISITION OF BUILT-IN ECfUfFMENT 






0 


1. TOTAL r.cuAHE rrr:T \n tse 

PROPOSED FACILITY 


2, TOl AL SOUAf^C F tilT I'i THE FACILITY 
TO IJu USLO FOR TH LE III PROGRAMS 


c 


AMOUNT OF TITLr: l\\ FUNDS 
aECUCSTEO FOR FACILITY 








/;,000 








, 2,400 





1. 




PRC. 
KINDER. 
GARTtN 


KINDER. 
GAflT£N 


GRADES 
1 .6 


GRADES 
7* 12 


ADULT 


OTHER 


TOTALS 


STAFF McM. 
BHRS ENGAGED 
IN lN-SEfr/ICE 
TRAINING FOR 


A 


SthocI 
Enrollmcnl 
In 0«o« 

Affto Sofv<>c 




* Diss 


3minatio.*|i grant: 


informati 


on v/ill ie disseminated 




pubNc 


to \ 


en selec 


ted disrr 


els throL 


ghout Cc 


ilirornia* 






0 


SofiT* J 




















^^^Non. 
public 


















{•■•'no. 


















C 


f*«r»on A 
N«*dli«g 
Solvit* 




















^*^Non. 


















riuoiitto 
















7. 


TOTAL kum:uf{ or 

PARTJCIPANTS nr «ACE 

figures tjivtn it\ 
item //? 






OTHCft 
NOM.VsHirE 


TOTAL 




10% ' 1 1.0^ 


10?; 


100^" 
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PARTICIP^MT$ 




r ARM 




PCrxt'HT Of TOTAL NUMOEK 







CCNTnAL.ClTY 



K n'i'f^ToNt^ Cl. PAuT'liV 1I1LC prMj^DS ^^.-^r:^ " 



CENTRAL CITY 



OTHtn urtO AI4 



"TYPL or PAtD 


^€€ULAR STAFF ASSICriED 

TO PROJECT ^ 


HEW STAFF hlFCCD 
FOR PROJECT 






rULL.TlMC 
\ 


j rUL U.TIM £>- 


FULU-TIMC 


PAHT-TlME 
5 


ZQUiVALV.ur 

c 


A, 


Al)MINiiTRATlO:i/ 


J 




LOO 




■ 




D. 
C, 


jr 




1 












KINDCRCAKVCH 














IM 


CRAOeS i.c 














«J 


CnADCS A 12 
















OTHEa 




























P. 






2 


,20 










ALL NDK.PROrS^lOrUL 




o 


-45 









rOK ALL CCS'SULI AUTS PAID 



(1.) TOTAL KU,MDCR 



(2.) TOT AL CALEPIPAU 

DAYS flHTAlMEO I 7 



lYPC OF UNPAID 
. rtnSOh'HtL 



p. 



ADMfUfST RATlOf*/ 
SUPlKVi^lON 



T EACMER; 



KlKOCnCAAT EN 



CrXAOES \ TO 6 



C RADEIS 7.12 



(51 OTHTR 



PUPIL PEKSOUMEL 5ERV:CES 



OlHf R PROFESSIONAL 



ALL HDN.PKOFESSrONAL 



REGULAR STAFF ASSJCNEO 
TO PROJECT 



FULLTIME 
t 



fOn ALL CO.'iSL'L 1 ANTS fiOT 



P Af^T^TiME 
2 



EQUIVALENT 



1.80 



4.05 



UB'tf STAFF H]nEO 
FOR PROJECT 



FOLL*TlMi- 
4 



Ct.) TOTAL /.i^MOLfl 
nETAlK CD ■ 



PAriT-TlME 
5 



FULL-TIME 
:CUI VALENT 
6 



(2,) TOTAt, CALtNCArt 
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COMPONENT II DATA FOR U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH 1971-72 



COVER VAGE 



for Component II 

Dnto io'L U. S. Office of Education 

( To be completed for all projcct£3 active for any period 
- betv;ecn July 1971 - Throunli June 30, VJl2. Agcncieo 
havlnp, more than o\^q. project mu.st prepare a report for 
each pro ject . ) 
Enter Information ior" itenis 1 through 7. 



1. 



1146 



2, Project Breokfhroijgh 



Project Ko. 



Project Title 



Lanny Berry 



5. 



Name of school official responsible 
for this report- 

388-3292 



Phone Uo. 

6. The 1971-72 cchool year has been 

6,1 1 I The first year of operation. 

6>2 I " I The second year of operation. 

6 , 3 1 I The third year of operation. 



3, Tamal pals Union High School D lst. 
Local Kducat ional Agency 

P, O, Box 605 

L orkspur, California 94939 
Address 

Lanny Berry 

Kame of Project Director 

924-1800 



Phone No. 



I X I A project which ended on or before June 30, 1971 but had n 

special extension to operate a period of tine after July 1, 1971, 



Enter the following ending dates: 
Ending date for first year 
Ending date for second year 



Ending date for extension period 
If extension was granted 



30 June, 


1970 


J. 30 June, 


1971 


30 June, 


1972 


* 
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'iTiCi roix>rt f^hould dcGcribo project staff doveloprnont activities that took 
place duririf. tho period July.l, 3971, through Juno 30, 1972. If no project 
otaff dcvolopmcnt activities occurred, v/rito !IOI!Fj in tlio first column. Staff 
development activities are thoae inoervico efforts designed to improve com- * 
petoncics of tlic staff v;ork3.ng fuD.l or part- time on tlie project. Enter the 
f injures in columns tv/o and three/ 



STAFF DEVl-rbOPMSNT ACTIVITIES OF OUE OR MORE DAYS DURATION 

1971^72 



(1) 

Definition of Staff: 
(Staff includes all 
personnel assigned 
to vork on the 
project fu]/i or 
part time, v:hether 
paid by the district 
or the project, ) 



(2) 

Total No. of 
pr-rticipants 
(Unduplicuted) 
in all 
activities. 



(3) 

No. of v;oi»jcshops, conferences and sciid.nars 



Disseroi- 
nation to 
spread 
inf ora- 
tion 
about 
pro j ect 



11 



Evalu- 


GojTjbina- 


Other, such 


ation, to 


tion of 


as in-service 


appraise 


dissemi- 


education. 


progress 


nation & 


Specify (Use 




evalua- 


back of this 




tion 


page.) 


11 


22 





PART II ^ }i>:TElJT OF adoption/;j)aption 
1971-1972 

The purpose of this section is to find out hov many projects are being 
continued to some extent by the grantee or by other school districts after 
federal funds have expired. 

The i-eport should be limited to projects for which federal funds expired, 
during the period July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972. If the grantee district 
expects to continue the project to some extent during the next fiscal year, 
this should be reixDrtod by marking the box. The estimated extent of adoption 
or adaption by the g-rantee district should be shorn by circling the appropriate 
percentage figure in the five point scale. 

•1. The project is being c ontinued by the gran tee in some form after 
federal founds expired x | Yes i ~i No ^ 

2. If the answer is YES, draw a circle around the figure which represents 
your cstiniate of tho degree of adoption/adaption of the project in your 
school district. 



201 



60!?; 



-80^ 




PART 11 - Cotil.i nuod 



3, Is the i>roject bclii£ adopted or adapted by other school dlstricta? 



X 



Yco Uo 



. If the nnsx/er is YES, list the ccliool districts by name and addrcsi 

4.1 Sacronuji'ii-q Cily Unified School Dish A. 11 ' 

1619 N. Sr. 

Socrcimenlc, Ccli f. 95810 . 



4 . 2 Chaffey Union Hin h School Disi-. 4.12 
211 W. Fifib Sh 
Onicrio, Calif. 9 176 2 

^+ • 3 Rivei-s ide Unified Scho ol Pis't. 4.13 
3954 12ih St. 
— &Ive):s4.cU;, Calif. 92?^^ 

4 , 4 inc|)ewood Unified School D ;^- ]-. ' 4 . 14 

401 S. Inglewood A.ve. 
Inqlewood, Calif. 90301 

4 . 5 P en-is Union Hiqii School Disf. 4.15 

. 350 E. 4ih St. 

Perris, Calif. 92370 

4.6 San Dieao CiW U nifie d Schcol Di sh 4.16 
4100 Normal St. 

Son Dieno, Calif. 92103 

4. 7 Monterey Unified School Di st. 4*17 
P. O. Box 1031 

Monterey, Calif. 93940 

4. 8 Fresno Cify Unified School Dist. 4.18 
2348 Mariposa 

• Fresno. Calif. 93721 ' ■ 

4.9 4.19 



4.10 - 4.20 
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-PAJIT III - EXTKirr or PAHTICirATIOW 



Tbo' pux-poso of this part of l;ho report is to find out tlic nctual direct or 
lndix"cct participation of public niul privntc school pupils and adults in the 
project durlhg ti)a 19V1-72 operational period. 

Any participation should be reported only once. The count should be based 
on actual participation durin?; the 1971-72 school year. The numbers are almost 
certain to be different from those anticipated in the project application. 

The United States Office of Education definitions should be applied: 

Direct Participation - Enter the number of different persons participating 
in activities involving face-to-face interaction of pupils and teachers 
(in ca^e of iu-service training, teachers and instructors) desif^ned to 
prodc learning, in a classroom, a center or mobile unit; or receiving 
other pccial services. 

' Tr'di rcct ParticiDation - Entor the number of different persons visiting 
or viewing exhibj.ts, demonstrations, museum displays; using materials 
or equipment developed or purcl^ascd by tl>a project; attending perf oi.^mances 
of plays, symphonies, etc.; viewing television instruction in a school, 
a center, or home; or participating in other similar activities. Carefully 
prepared estimates are acceptable. 

Eleme ntary - For reporting purposes only, .consider elementary an being 
Pre-Kindcrgarten through Grade 6, 

Secon d ary -^ror reporting pur[»Qseb- only, consider- aecoxiuary ns being 
Grades 7 through 12; . " 



Item I 



Please supply the information requested for the project, 



C, NUMBER OF PU5L!C AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOL STUDCNTS, TEACHCRS, AND COUNSELORS PARTICIPATING 



T 



SCHOOLS 
'(«) 


STUDENTS 


TEA.Cf<ERS 


COUNSELORS 


STUDENTS 


— — 

TEACMtRb f COli.satLOfia 


TARY 
ft) 


££ CON- 
DA«Y 

(c) 


EL£.Mt;s 
TAHY 


Sf.COU- 
GARY 

re) 


TARY 

ro 


DARY 


T A H Y 

fh) 


5r CCN- 
OARY 

(0 


TARY 


ScCC.S* 
DARY 


TARY 
fl) 


ScCON- 
CARY 

f.T.} 


Public 


*Dissen 


inoHon G 


rant: 


Informs 


jtion 


Qs dissi 


Jminoted 


n eleven 


selecti 


2d geobrophid 




Nonpublic 


dish' 


chs In fhe 


state . 








- 













Item II Indicate hav many of the above students arc from rural/urban areas. 
...Totals should equal tlie figures above. 

Rural areas . \ . The total of thess must equal 

(Fann or cities under 2^500 pop.) b, elementary, c, secondary, 

from Itcnt I above. 

;! Urban areas . ' 

(Cities over 2,500 pop.) 

* Approximately thirty-five people attended each initial mformational meeting held in 
eleven specified school districts. 



PART IV - PROGRAM B^HASIS 



If your project had as its major thinast one or more of the programs in 
coliunn one, indicate the number of students involved on the line provided 
and include the project numbGr. 

No. of 

Students 

Roadin/y 

Environment/ ecol.Or^y . ; [ 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

Model Cities 

Gifted , 

.Handicapped 

Guidance and Counseling 

Drug Education ^ 

Early Childhood Education I - 



If your project served the folloiring target populations enter the number 
of students on the lines provided, iihter the figures only if the project 
vas primarily designed to serve the g:?;oups names. Figures may be duplicated. 



No. of 

Students 



Indians 




Mi^ants 




Disadvanta£;:v=^d 




Handicapped ^ 




Kindergarten 




Preschool 





* see previous pago 
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Tama I pa is Union High School Oisfrict 



TROJECT AnSIRACT.5 


SI ATC 


TOTAL 

PWOJCCT 

PERIOD 




TO (Muittti •nJ r*ff) 




California 


1 July, 1968 


30 June, 1972 


1146 



W07C: If (^fojfLt invtjl\fcn hnn JicMppcd c)iildfcn oniJ/or personnel workinc wiih hflndicftp{>cd children who fifc puid Iroia Title III funds, 
contpletc (he tnformntion on (hv bock u( thiv rorm. 



TtTLC Of PHOJECT 

Project Breakfhrougti 



^ 5 4J32 



^ 50,000 



^50,075 



OHAHVEC 



* 34, 680 



Tamalpais Union High School. Disf 



19 
$ 



19 
% 



PAriACflAPH Ot:$CRIPTIOM 



TAficET POPULATION Adminisiroiorc/ teachers, counselors, and studcnij In eleven selected school districts 
O S well as the eicjht who ore adapting or adopting ? all or part of Project Breakthrough 's 

activities. • 

Staff members spend th.e greater part of each da^' n\ the schools giving counseling, tutorial, and 
classroom assistance to both students and facul After- school activities involve field trips, 

seminars, informal parents meetings, cind community-based educational assistance ranging from 
informational settings to structured student meetings. 



MAJOR onjecTivcs 

See attached evaluation reports on 1968-1971 and conference evaluation 1971-72. 



*x ACTIVITIES TO ACKirVE ODJECTiVES 

^ Students receive on-site assistance in the areas of classroom work and assignments, counseling, and 
•* 1 help with personal matters. Community involvement centers around student meetings, tutorial and 
"rap " center,; parent meetings and seminars, and educational trips (plays, schools, industrial sites, 
i etcr)icire the basis for off-sire activities. 



CVALUATIOM STRATCOY — - 

Pre and post tests v/ere given to target population in both the first and last year of the project. 
Teachers were asked to write evaluations of student's achievements and behavioral patterns during 
the time project.was in operation. Results tabulated by the evaluator. For the conference, 
participants were given pre and post tests. 

V 

tVAtUAllON riNOINCS . ^ " " ' 

See attached evaluation report including independent assessment by third party removed from 
. both target population and evaluator. In addition there is an evaluation of the conference, 
an integral part of the objectives for the fourth year Dissemination Program, 
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HAHOICAfU'I I) IMJOJCCT PAfniClfATIO:^ CNLY - lil.A 7ITLL Ml 



I. iMMOtCAPPtO CMILOREH SEfWF.D. F'CMSONKCL TAfO, Aim tfi-SCnVlCi: TnAIMIHC rtGCtllVlID WITH CSEA TITLC MJ TUUDS 



TYPG OF 
ttAHOJ- 
CAI*P C D 

CMILOKCN 

snnvco* 


tiUMocn or childrch servcd 


rULL-TtlJlE COUtVALENCE 
or PROJECT PEK^OKt^EL PAlO 
WITH TITLE lit rUNOS 


PEriSONfltX. nECCIVir^G 
iU'CVMViCC TR/.JKI»G 
KITH TITLE 111 rUHDi 


ircAi?j 






oven 


TOTAL 

(f) 


r EACHCKS 

(rj 


T E A C M E f t 
AIDES 


OTHER 
0) 


TOTAL 
<l> 


T EACHERa 


T r ACME H 
/.IDES 


OTHEH 

Cm; 


TOTAL 


Ci) TMR 




































.. _ 




















f3) HI! 






! 




















r-l) DKAK 
























































r^; VI 


























r/; i:d 




























f^; OR 
























































(10) om 




























aO IfOTAL 


! 








1 i 






1 


2. HUWDEFl OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN &ERVEO WHO ATTEfJD NON*PUDLIC SCHOOLS 





3. OiLTniUUTtOH UY ETHNIC GROUPS 



POPUL AXIOM 


NEGRO 


INDIAN 
(c> 


OnJENTAL 


SPANISH 
SUJ^NAfXE 


WHITE 
(Other thnn 
Spanish surname) 

(0 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Student 














- 



<• CHILDREN RECEIVING SERVICES - DiST lb LH 10 OY DEMOGRAPHIC Ar^EA 



CATEGORY 


NUMBER 


/DUfbnn Afcns (over SO,0^jO) 




(2) Ktiral Areas (under ?,S00) 




(j; Other Deriopraphic A^tas (tr.jr\ 2.:''Jk''SO,0C*O) 




(4) TOTAL (Svnx oi liw.^s {J}, ( j;. una f^U* 




INSTRUCTIONS 





CHILDREN SERVED - Knrcf ia the appropriate columns b» c, 
d, and c an undupjjcalcd cour-t of cSi!Jrcn scivcrt by type of 
piimaty handicap (in p.thUc end noi^-public schooisf and by 
age cioup wIk) tcccivfri t1:fcct ir.st:ucuon3l or lebicd scmccs 
with Title Jli lun^li. Hus Cuuni should include dU handicapped 
children flj who rccsiv-d tfirfci services from personnel paid 
with Title III funds jpd.'or fj} who received substantial bcnefU 
ts« fcsult of the f u:chau or projects equipment or the pro^i- 
•ion of sif.nincani Li-^.tmcc training: of pcrionncl wjih Title HI 
fundi. Do nut incluih fiar.JicappcJ children who received only 
incidental 5cn:cc\» such as prcnntinaiy vision scrccninji or audio 
lopcM Icstinc, tic. Column f should equal columns b, c, d, 
•nd c. 

rnOJCCT PEnSOr^NCL ^ Emer \n the appiftprnte cotumns 
ft, and i coric^pondinc; wiih the rnnuty ivpc of li."jnd)cappcd 
Children seivwd a fi. ure reprr«ntmg an undup'.icatcd count of 
the fuH liiuL* pcfsotmcl pli's the 'ull-ttmc fijuivalcncy of paft-time 
reisormcl paiil from Tillc 111 ;u;uU. f uiMime personnel ate 
Ihose rcrionnci who were asvpied to Tiilc lit proKct actmticj 
^ 40 hours or more per week (or the nx^mbcr of hours in j rricu- 



lar v^ork v ceh, as determined by (he Stcfc or heat educauon 
G^envy}, l"hcv may be school year, sunimej proaam, or 12- 
month personnel. Column j should equal columns e;, h, and i. 

IN-SEHVICE TRAILING - Enter in the appropriate columns 
k» 1, and m conesponding with primary type of handicapped 
children sened an i;ndu plicated count of all personnel who 
receive in'scrocc uaini.-^i: uiili Title III funds. Column n should 
equal columns I, and m. 

2, NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS - Of the total number of handicapped 
children served Mith Title 111 funds (LfU), ////, In^k^it \\m 
number v.ho attended non-pubtic schools. 

X DISTnmUTION BY CTHNIC GROUPS - Fntcf in the appro- 
prijte columns b. c, d, e, f. and g an \mdii'1icaied count ol \^^c 
handicapped children 5e^^•cd with Title 111 funds by ethnic croup 
membership. Column h should equal columns b^ c, d, c, f, 
and 

< DISTRIOUTION DY DEMOGRAPHIC AREAS -Sclf explanatoiy. 



• TWR .Tia.nrMc Mr.U.ily K**t-r»!i>d. EMR • EJur.blf Mi'nt.My Kr!.f»l*iJ. HM - H .r«l of HcMrinc; $1 wr.,,ec4.h Impflirr.!, VI - Vitu*1ly tn pjii "\ 
CP^ KnH.tiun*ltv nt*U..l.».!. CR - Crioplf.l. LO • t.r«m*.>,j 0»»*Mr.t. OKI • Oihrr li^.ith tmpMrfd 
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CONFERENCE EVALUATION 
"THE EMERGING TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF BL^CK STUDENTS" 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



Donald H. Kase^ 

In term? of both process and product, our limited data indicate this 
conference was clearly successful. Three of the four n-iajor objectives were 
attained and, on the basis of verbal and written comments during and immedi- 
ately after the conference, it is apparent that the activities, entertainment, 
organization, set-up, meetings, and the soul dinner were quite satisfying. In 
the final analysis, however, success can be demonstrated only in terms of 
improved education for the children. 

That said, a few comments about conference evaluation per se are very 
much in order, which will be followed by a summary of the data collected which 
leads to our conclusion that a successful conference was held. 

Generally, conferences of this kind are unburdened with the mechanics 
of evaluation. Participants and ol^servers individually have expectations prior 
to their arrival, and assess their experiences and what they accomplish after 
returning home, if not before. Although the range of these individual assessments 



i. Donald H. Kase is an independent program planning and evaluation consultant. 
Currently he is planning consultant and trainer for the McClymonds High School 
attendance area in West Oakland, California; Alaska State Operated Schools in 
rural Alaska in Early Child Development programs; Department of Educational 
Extension at U. C. Santa Cruz; and is assisting the University of the South Pacifi 
in the development of planning skills for several ministries in the Fiji Islands. 
He has an M. A. degree from U. C. Berkeley in Educational Psychology and has 
taken additional training in adniinistration and planning. 
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is undoubtedly large, modal impressions, if any, u.s^ually remain private. This 
is regrettable because much valuable information is lost for planning future 
conferences intended to produce certain institutional and personal effects which, 
more often than not, remain unstated by the conference planners and discussion 
leaders* 

This particular conference is unique in our experience in that the planners, 
Lanny Berry, Jimmy Brown, and Doug Quicty^ specifically stated fovir objectives 
that were to be attained as a result of the conference. Significantly, the program 
of the conference (speakers, discussion leaders, entertainment, food, timing, etc. 
was designed and scheduled with the intent of attaining the objectives, which is 
consistent with the emerging trend of applying the techniques and processes of 
program planning in public and private education. 

The significance of attempting to use a "program planning" approach to 
confert-r^ce development is that by stating publicly the conference objectives in 
advance, tiie planners openly expose themselves to objective evaluation: in the 
vernacular, they are laying it on the line and allowing themselves lO be called. 
But the program plannivig approach is more than an unhinging of the educator's 
long cherished survival strategy of hedging all bets by focusing exclusively on 
process while giving lip service to producing outcomes, or products called "change 
It is an approach whereby the end product is elevated to a position of prominence 
and allows an objective assessment of what is right or wrong about the techniques, 
procedures, tools, materials, equipment, training, personnel, facilities, arrange- 
inents, and so on, with respect to producing change, producing learning, producing 
success. 
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We stated initially that this conference was clearly successful. But, 
if wo are to ho consistent with a formal program planning approach to con for en ce 
development, we have to ask the question: '^Are the objectives of this conference 
priority objectives? " Obviously, the planners felt they were, and so did many of 
the participants. But, do the ^eaders of this publication agree? If not, what 
should tlie priorities be? Or, if so, wliat must be done in futui-e conferences to 
increase and enhance the possibility of mcjre effectively attaining these objectives? 
Evaluation Process 

. ^ , t 

The e valuator and the staff of Project Breakthrough met on three occasions 

to discuss and plan the evaluation process several weeks before the conference. 

It was agreed that tlic crucial evaluation issue was that of determining whether or 

not the stated objectives were attained. Accordingly, the objectives were stated 

in con*ipliance with two of tliree criteria recommended in the literature^ 

What is to be produced, learned, developed, different? 
What is acceptable evidence or indication of learning? 

What conditions will prevail while the evidence is being demonstrated? 
Since the conditions under wliich acceptable evidence of w^hat was to be produced 
and learned in the r inference were generally expected to be the conference setting 
and dynamics, this element of each objective was omitted,^ 

Serious concern was expressed by the staff over conference participant 
willingness to devote time and energy to filling out evaluation forins. This concern 



1, Mager, R. F. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Palo Alto, Calif. , Fearon 
Publishers, 1962^ 

Kase, D. H. Objectives: V^']->c\^ 8j Mow 'I'o V/rit(^ TlieiTi. New Loiidon, Conn., 
Croft Educational Services, ]97]. 

2. Tliinking again about prograni planning, one inust ask: "Can these objectives be 
better met under conditions oilier than in a conference setting, and at wliat cost?." 
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proved to be well founded in that: a niajority o.^ the parlicipaxUs did not fill in 
the forms provided for llic evaluation. A major reason for Ihis unfortunate 
event was the fact that nearly half of the participants were not in attendance at 
the opening session \v]:iere the initial evaluation data was being collected, and that 
many of those who did complete tho initial pre-assessmcnt forms were not in 
attendance wheji the post-conference .assessiDcnt data was being collected. In 
addition, several participants werc: at the conference only one or two days, missing 
both the pre- and post assessments. 

Color coded "pre^post" forms were produced on v/hich each objective 
\va.s stated, followed by a three item bi-polar seven point rating scale measuring 
the objective's usefulness, clariLy, and attainability. Each pair of pre^post forms 
was assigned a three-digit random number and placed in a folder, together with 
other conference materials and rating sca'.es measuring the objectives of Increased 
Knowledge and Attitude Cliange . 

At the opening session participants \vere asked to complete the "pre- 
assessment" form and return it prior to ler.ving the room for the first discussion 
and paper - r eading sessions. 

Student staff members^ of Project Breakthrough tabulated the initial pre- 
assessment responses in order to obtain a rough idea regarding participant 
expectations with respect to the objectives. In.^pres sions obtained from these 
rougli tabulations indicated that the initial impressions of participants were positive 
in that the participants understood each objective and believed they were use/t?l. 

3. Special Hianl^s to studenis Linda Huff, Debra Payton, Lee Earl McRoy, Jeanette Atkins, 

Michael Berry, Clifford Hall, Castroma Dickens, Terrie Srown, and Danielle Dever, of 
Tamo.ipais, Redwood, and Sir Francis Drake High Schools. 
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They were less optimistic about whether the objccLives of producing a pajj^er 
could be achieved, probably because niost participants did not rcali7.e that prior 
arrangements had been made with discussion leaders to bring a draft paper to 
the conference. With this data in hand, the conferejice staff realized that par- 
ticipant expectations regarding the conference objectives were positive, if not 
enthusiastic , 

At the closing luncheon, announcements were made regarding the 
importance of evaluation data and a pica was made for all participants to fill 
out the post-assessment forms that v/erc in their packet of materials. The 
e valuator and staff members went to as many discussion sessions as possible 
follov/ing the luncheon announcement and repeated the request for completed 
evaluation forms. 

Completed forms were matclied on a pre~post basis and hand -tabulated 
by student staff members of Project Breakthrough.*^. In addition, all of tlie written 
comments were placed on 3 x 5 cards which were sorted into gross response 
categories for later interpretation. 
Conference Objectives 

Appendix I contains the full text of each of the four objectives, as well as 
the three-item polar 7-point scales used to assess clarity, usefulness, and 
attainability of each objective. .Briefly, the four objectives were; 

!• Produce a major position paper in subject area of the conference 

2. Have an increased knowledge of any subject area of the conference 

3. Have a positive change in attitude about any subject area of the 
conference 

4. Outline future actions to bo taken by i/idividuals after returning home 



4. Special ihdnks to Michael Berry and Danielle Dever for their difficult and painstaking efforts 
to pull the data together. 



Appendixes II and III are the evaluation formats used to assess Objective #2 
(increased knowledge) and Objective #3 (atLitude change). 

These objectives were ambitious. Trying to accomplish in three days 
what many institutions have tried to accomplish over a period of months --if not 
years --places a heavy burden on the conference planners and leaders. But the 
limited evidence reported below regarding achievement of the objectives is a 
tribute to Project Breakthrough planners, staff, and conference leaders, and to 
the participants who came as dedicated educators. 
Results 

— — — — * 

For reasons mentioned above, and for additional reasons described later, 

the number of completed pre-post assessment forms that were useful for analysis 

purposes was limited. The data reported below on each objective is based on 

approximately 17% of the total number of conference participants of which 66 

individuals completed both pre-post assessment forms. We have no data showing 

the total number of participants who were in attendance for the full three days, but 

400 registered and paid fees at some point during the conference. 

In view of the small number of completed evaluation forms no attempt was 

made to analyze the data in terms of Type of Job , Residential Area, or Number of 

Days Planned for Conference Participation provided for at the bottom of the cover 

page of Appendix I, 
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Objective #1: Pi^oduce a Major Position Paper 

This objective- was attained as evidenced by the position papers 
reproduced in the foregoing sections of this book. Although the authors did 
not follow the suggested format, most papers address themselves to the content 
areais outlined in the objective (See Appendix I). • • 

Objective n2: I ncreased Knowledge 

This objective was attained for the individuals who filled- in the form 
(Appendix II) provided to collect evidence for determining whether or not 
participants departed from the conference with more knowledge about a content 
area than they had prior to their participation. Sixty-six respondents gave the 
following indications of Increased Knowledge: 



I haVe learned; 

J 

Absolutely nothing 0 0 

A few things that I can use 12 18 

Several things that I can use 26 40 

A fantastic number of things I can use 26 40 

No response 2 2 

~66 Too 



This small self-selected sample represents ap'proximately 17 percent of the 
total number of registered participants. Discarding statistical inference to the 
larger population, we can only conclude that 98% of those who filled out the form 
felt they learned something. 

Further indications of the specifics of Increased Knowledge are the 200 
comments made by these 66 people in response to the question: 

erJc 
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"The most significant and important knowledge I have gained 
from this conference is:" 

Each comment was typed on a 3 x 5 card and sorted into rough categories, which 

are shown below. The categorization is the consensus of three independent 

sortings and consensus discussions. 



Response Category 



% 



Racism/Sep'aratism/Integration 3 1 

Black Studies 20 
Black Educators - 19 

Teachers/Students ' l8 

Black Togetherness 15 

Freedom/Alternative Schools 13 

Basic Skills/Survival 12 

Teachers/Teaching 1 1 

Achieveziient/Success .10 

Testing / Counseling 8 

More conferences like this 7 

Muslims 7 

Communities 7 

■ Communication/Contacts 6 

Increased Awareness of Different Views 6 

.Politics /Funding 3 

Whites /Reactions 3 

Miscellaneous , 4 



15 
10 
10 
9 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



200 99 (rounded) 

It is clear that for the respondents who wrote the comments in the above categories 
that the conference provided them with some increase in knowledge in content 
areas with which the conference was very much concerned. (But we still wonder 
about the 340 who did not respond - -did we reach them^ too? ) Although we were 
less interested in the specifics of what was learned than we were with giving 
respondents the feeling that they learned something, readers interested in pursuing 
this further should read the detailed comments which constitute Appendix IV. 
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Appendix 111 contains the pre -post adjective checklist u.sed to assess 
attitude change between May Z3 and May 26. Unfortunatolyf so few individuals 
properly completed the form that the objective is not readily assessable in terms 
of our original intent. The purpose of this formal was to obtain from' participants 
their changed perception of a problem of high im, ortance to them prior to the 
beginning of the conference. Thus, if a person wrote on the form that "Black 
educational schools" v/as his greatest concern prior to the conference, he was to 
circle one of each pair of opposite statements which expressed his perception of 
the problem prior to the conference and, again, at the end of the-conference. 

On the completed form being used by the author for this example, the 
participant has circled for his pre-conference perception seven of the 18 items 
on the negative side of the polarity, bat for the post-conference rating only one 
of the items remains negative, suggesting a changed perception about the "Black 
educational schools." problem in a positive direction. 

We classified what data there is in terms of five categories; 

^ No Change - Positive (pre-post ratings both positive) 

No Change - Negative (pre -post ratings both negative) 

Change - Positive (pre-post shift from negative to positive) 

Change - Negative (pre-post shift from positive to negative) 

No response/Incomplete (on a particular item) 

The tabulated data for 66 respondents appear to warra'>.t the following 
statements: Approximately 50% of the data forms were incomplete. Of the remaining 
50% (N = 33), half of the respondents indicated a positive attitude both pre- and post- 
conference about the content area of high concern; approximately 30% showed No 
Change - Positive ; 4% indicated No Change - Negative ; 10% Positive Change ; 6% 
Negative Change . Though encouraging and supportive of our conchisions, this data 
Qs too meager to warrant further discussion. 
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Objective tf4: Future Actions 



This objective was not attained as stated (see Appendix I), since no outlines 
of specific future actions participants agreed to take after returning home were 
received by the Project Breakthrough staff. 



Participant Perceptions of the Four Objectives 
The seven-point, three item, rating ;Scale measuring the objectives^ 
usefulnes s , attainability and clarity was tabulated and is reproduced below. A 
total of 43 completed pre -post assessment forms were sufficiently complete to 
warrant analysis. A frequency count was made of the number of Positive Changes 
(on a pre-post basis), the number of Negative Changes, and the number of No 
Chajiges for each of the three items for each objective. These three-item 
frequency counts v^^ere added together in each of the three change classifications 



for each objective. 





Positive 
Change 


Negative 
Change 


No 

Change 


; No 

^ Response 








% 


# % ■ 


# 


% . 


i # 


% 


Total 


objective #1 • 
(Position Papez') 


44 


25 

! 


26 


26 


52 


27 


■ 6 


13 


127 


Objective 
(Knowledge) 


37 


21 ■; 

! 


26 


26 


52 


27 


12 


26 


127 


Objective t^3 
(Attitude) 


45 


f 

26 } 

i 

1 


27 


27 


41 


22 


14 


30 


127 


Objective /H 
(Future Action) 


48 


27 ! 

i 


20 


20 


45 

1 


24 


14 


30 


127 


Column Totals 
Row Percents 


174 
(34%) 


99 1 


99 
(19%) 


99 


i 190 
i (37% 


100 : 

) i 

• 


46 
(9%) 


99 


5 08 , . 
; (99%) 

1 * 
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Thus, for Positive Change for Objective j^l the count of 44 in that cell of the 
table consists of 17 frequencies for improved understanding -f 8 frequencies for 
liscfulness + 19 frequencies for a ttainability . Percentages were computed on 
column totals in the table itself, and on 508 frequencies for the bottom row totals. 

The data in this table indicates that 34% of the ratings showed a positive 
change, 19% a negative change, 37% no change, and 9% did not complete all 
items in the form. Since the number of respondents is small the individual cell 
differences are of doubtful meaningfulnes s • 

It should be pointed out that the respondeiits did not have their original 
pre-assessmcnt ratings available to them while they were completing the post- 
assessment ratings. 

Another important fact should be considered when studying this table. A 
substantial number of the "No Chajigc" frequencies are a result of the pre- 
assessment rating being at the top of the scale, thus not allowing high positive 
raters to i^^dicate change. Although an exact count has not been made, approxi- 
mately 3 0% of the '*No Change" frequencies are in this category. 

Overall, participant perception of the four objectives of the conference 
was positive when the above qvialifications are considered together with the fact 
nly 19% of the frequencies were in a negative direction. 

Letters and Other Communications 
The staff of Project Breakthrough has received many notes, letters, and 
telehpone calls from a wide variety of people attending this conference attesting to 
their satisfaction, growth, and knowledge as a direct result of participation. On 
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many occasions persons not attending have reported a large amount of 
'^positive feedback" from those who did attend, In a sense these luisolicitc^d 
testimonials have a greater personal meaning to the planners and coordinators 
though they are limited in number necessarily, and, as is true in the present- 
situation, are usually not tabulated. Additionally, one seldom liears negative 
feedback, especially when one is not looking for it. 

Three months after the conclusioji of the conference all of the personal 
communications seem to add up to a positive view of the conference. 
Conclusions 

Though the data indicate a successful conference, they also demonstrate 
a need for a much more car.efully structured and controlled evaUaation process 
if evaluation is to have any real use for future conference planning. Mucli more 
thought and consideration was given to program considerations than to evaluation 
per se. The instrumentation for collecting data seemed adequate (though there is 
room for improvement), but the data collection process requires much Jnore 
stringent controls by being tied to the realities of the movements of people and 
their attitudes about filling in forms. 

One of the key problems regarding evaluation in general is that we all 
talk evaluation, demand it of others, but also tend to resist giving the time, 
resources, energy, and thought, to providing evaluators the data they need to fulfill 
the requirement. While this is quite frustrating to the evaluator's efforts to meet 
the requirements of the task, a sober look at the total picture suggests that 
professionals in the field have not exerted much effort themselves to ameliorate 
the problem. It is one thing to have captured groups that are relatively easily . 




'itrolled {classrooms, individuals, factories, volunteers) and another to depend ^ 
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on uncontrolled, multiple-motivated, evex* -changing, kaleidos.copic groups for 
collecting data. Even in the researcher's captured classroom situation there are 
many signs of loss of control, c. g. , standardized achievement testing in the 
central city schools --and more recently in white middle-class suburbia. 

The problem seems to be one in which the individuals beinf^ asked to 
spend the effort to fill out forms and answer questions do not feel il is a worth- 
while expeiiditure of time, and/or that it is all a meaningless game. Seldom does 
the individual receive meaningful feedback on the results of evaluation. But what 

r 

is the effect when there is feedback? The reader might, for a moment, consider 
how many times in his experience a program, an institution, or even an individual 
in his experience has changed as a direct result of evaluation feedback. 

One of the best evidences of liow evaluation is regarded is to look at funds 
allocated to the evaluation process. For the evaluation of thia conference, for 
<i2xample, $600 was allocated for what has turned out to be 30 man-days of 
professional and clerical assistance. In public education a frequently heard 
recommended evaluation budget is three to five percent of the overall operating 
budget, but those few school districts that provide for evaluation seldom devote 
more than one-half of one percent for this purpose. 

What is needed is the devclopii^ent of a genuine concern and interest in 
evaluation among educators so that they can and will transmit this concern to new 
members in the profession. Lanny Berry and his brothers and sisters have 
demonstrated this concern consistently over the past four years. But the experience 
of trying to evaluate this conference has demonstrated clearly that much more effort 
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must be devoted to not only improving the mechanics and logi&tics of conference 
evaluation, but also to the development of the desire among participants in the 
social process to provide the data necessary to improve that process. 

We conclude with a question: "If there is another Black Educators* 
Conference, will that conference reflect the findings and concerns of this report? 




APPENDIX I 

ESfiA, Title III: CcnfercncG Evaluation' 
"EMERGING TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION OF DLACK STUDENTS" 
May 1972 Holidciy Inn, San Railael, California 



V?HAT ARC VO^TIl EXPECTATIO^JS OF THIS V:ORKSriOP? 



Wg v?ish to Gvaluntc tlie ef f cctivenoos of this conf orencc-vjorkshop in 
terms of the par'ticipants * att.ainr:\':nt of the major cbjectives. You 
ci\n help u.s do this hy filling in tho prc-conf ercnct:^ evaluation forms 
KOyi and the post conference evaluation just before you leave at the 
end of tho activiticf' on the 26th. Not only v;ill you be helping ut: 
evaluate tho workshop, but the information can bo used for planning 
similar c^ctivitier* in the future. Each participant v;ill receive a 
copy of the avalur.tion report v/ithin f our \;ee}<:s (about June 27th). 



DIRECTIONS * 

On the follovjing pages you v;ill find tho conference objectives as v;e 
perceive them, each of v/hich is follov;ed by a throe item rating scale. 
Please read caro fully each objective. 

By placing an "X" on the line between the opposite statements following 
each objective, you indicate your feeling about each objective. 

Return the completed forras to the boxes marked "EVALUATION" at the nnds 
of the registration tables. ; 

The total task should not require more than five minutes nov; and five 
minutes at the end of the program on tho 26th. 

Thank you very much for your assistance in helping us conduct the 
required evaluation. 

» 

XPrNTIPYING INFOn;i?vTION 

Pre-Post Comparison Code Number 

Check One: Administrato r Teacher Student Other 

• Check One: . S.F. Bay Atea Other California Out of State 

Total number of days you plan to be here as an active participant 



^Randomly aGr:igned - anonymity assured 



OBJECTIVE #1; POniTIOM PAPER 

By 8 pin, May 26, 1972 a rough drnft outlino (500 word maxium) of a ni?ajor 
position paper for eacli najor topic area will be ready for typing. The 
outline will include (1) a brie/, .statement of the problem, (2) a brief 
analysis of the problem, (3) major rocommanoations regardiny stratec/ies/ 
methods for the problem* n solution, (4) key j.tjsues relating to implemonr-- 
incj the methoda/straterjicr; , both short and long-term. 
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completely . 
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This objective 


























is uneful. 
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by the end of 
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/ 




/ 
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/ 




this conference 


. 7 








5 




4' 




3 


2 




1 



I do no t understand 
/ this objective at aJl. 



This objective is not 
/ ' usejiul . 

Th is ob j e c 1 1 v e is 
iunr^QSsibl o to attc-tin b 
/ the end of this confer r 
ence. 



Your comment about the objective. Use bac]; of page if necessary. 



OBJECTIVE i^2: mCT:'3^^ED KNOHLPPGE 

By 4 pm, May 26, 1972 each participant will have an increased hnowledge 
about a major topic of hiG/hcr ov.T) choosing which has been planned for 
the confcrence-works}]op. Evidence for thir; increased knowledge \7ill bo 
determined by participants filling out a self-report questionnaire .ask- 
ing (1) "Vvhat you now knov; that you didn*t know before the conference 
started/' or (2) "Nothinvj." At least tv;o-thirds of the participants 
will indicate ''increased knowledge" of at least one or more topics. 



I undG^r stand 

this objective / / / / / / 

completely. 7 6 5 4 3 2"* 

This cbiective 

is useful. / / / / / / 



/ I do not un derstand 
this objective at all. 

This objective is not 
/ useful. 



7 



This objective 
is easy to attain 

by the end of / 

this conference. 7 



Th i s ob j e c t i V c is 
impossi blo to attain b 

y / / / / / the end of this confer 

1 ence. 



6 5 4 3 2 
Your comment about the objective. Use back of page if necessary. 



By 4 pvcif finy 26, 1972 each participant v/ill luive had i\ positi.vo clrnnge 
in thoir attitude about any topic dir.cu.^sGcl in the conf ercnce-vjr)":!.:hop* 
Evidence for this changed attitude \vil3. be obtained ou a brief rr.iting 
scale concerned v/ith (1) irj.sucf^i/trcndi^/prob] ems , (2) hov; the p^rtici- 
pt-mt felt about -thoin before the meeting started and hov; they felt: cibout 
them at the end ol; the meotincjs. At least tv/o-thirds of the partici- 
pants will indicate a shift in the por;itivc direction on a 7-point scale 
of polar items o 

^ ^iJnderr> t?jnrl 

t.h is ob j hive ^ 

completely. 7 

This obj enl:ive 
.u.sc?f nl V _ 

This objective 
is easy to attain 

by the end of 

this conference. 7 

Your comment about 
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/ 
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/ 



I do not undor.stcnnd 



This objective is noj: 



/ u.Tcful . 



This objective is 
impor.sible to c'ttaia 
/ by the end of this 



6 ii 4 3 2 1 . conference* 
tl)o objecl:ive. Use back of page if necessary 



0}3JECTLV:-: ^l^t FDTUnK ACT'XOIlo 



By 4 pin, May 26 , 1972 each ii\ajor topic discussion group v;ill produce c^n 
outline of specific future actions participants agree y.'ill bq tay:ev> upon 
their return to tlieir jobs. The outline is to contain (1) the problora 
identified in the pc:>n it i on n ^-^^-c: r (see objective •!rl) , {-2) the specific 
actions to be taken ^aad (3) a tiine-line indicating v/hen these actions 
V v;ill be initiated and completed. 



(NOTE: The intent of this objective is to identify v;hnt actions can 
1-^^' realistic ri lly taken, not v;hat may be ideally dosireable. If par- 
ticipants v;ish to indicate the "ideal"/ clearly seperate from the above.) 



^ not underr'itand 
y / / / / / / this objective at a'J 1 



unclcrstand 
this objective 
corapletoly . 



This objective 

is usefu 1> ////// 



7 



This objective is not 
/ useful. 



T})is objective 
S*:Il;ilL attain 

by the end of / 

O this conference* 7 

Rir 



This objective is 

i piriOs;-:'itblc iio attain 1 

y / / /• / / the end of this confc: 

5 4 3 2 1 ence. 



APPENDIX II 
CONFERENCE EVALU/vTION 



I'lcaso do ^o^ 
coinplote uii! i ! you 
are recicly lo leave 
the conferen': ?"' • 



OBjECTi^/i: i\2i i t:creased T<:170V-LEDGE 

DIRECTIONS: Please list one or more things you nov; "knov; about the 
topic arc:is of the conferoncc that you did not know prior to the 
bocfinnincj of the confererxCe. Exarapies; "Effect on blaciC student 
learning of integration;" "Freedom Schools can succeed if,.., or, 
Freedom Schools can fail if..." "Student self ^-government has been 
demonstrated as being successful if..^" 

!• I have learned (chech one) : 

absolutely nothing_; 



a few things that I can use 



several things that I can use 



a fantastic number of things that I can use^ 



2« The most significant and important knowledge I have gained from this 
conference is: 



2.1 



2.2 



2^3 



2.4 



2.5 



APPENDIX III 
COMFEREWCE EV/iLUATlOW 



Please do not ^ . 
completo until you 
cire ready to leave 
the con^oircnce 



OBJECTIVE ^.^v 3: ATTITUDE CHAN GE 
DIPxECTIONS: 



Please v/ritc in the space provided, the topic, idea, 
problem or issue v/ith w})ich you have been most con-- 
cernod prior to attendinq thin conference* Then, on 
the form belcv;, indicate the tendency of how you now 
feel about , the topj.c coiupared to how you felt about 
it on May 23rd. 



TOPIC, IDEA, 


PROBLEM, ISSUE (Try 


to use no more than 


five words) 


May 23, 


^1972 




May 26, 1972 


Indicate how you tended to 
feel about .thivS orior to 
the conference. 


"Indicate hov; yovi tend to feel 
about this jnqw, at the end of 
the conferenco. 


(Circle one 


of each pair) 


(Circle one 


of each pair) 


generally 

v./ JL ^ JU V \^ 


generally 
necra tive 

* i. \^ ^ w JU V V.^ 


generally 
positive 


generally 
negative 


hopeful 


hopeless 


hopeful 


hopeless 


optornis t ic 


pessimistic 


optomistic 


pessimistic 


' possible 


impossible 


possible 


impossible 




nol" 550! vabl p 


solvable 


not solvable 


clear 


unclear 


clear 


. unc JLear 


feasible 


not feasible 


feasible 


not feasible 


understand 


not understand 


understand 


not understand 

• 


meaningful 


meaningless 


meaningful 


meaningless 


sensible 


not sensible 


• ' sensible 


not sensible 


manageable 


unmanageable 


manageable 


unmanageable 


enthusiastic 


unen thus ias tic 


enthusiastic 


unenthusiastic 


winner 


looser 


winner 


looser 


• 

right-on 


cop-out 


right-on 


cop-out 


pleased 


displeased 


pleased 


displeased 


( happy 


unhappy 


happy • 


unhappy 


relevant 


irrelevant 


relevant 


irrelevant 


E RI C * ^^^^ i f ic an t 


insignificant 


significant 


insignificant 
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APPENDIX IV 



Comments made by participants regarding knowledge gained from this conference: 
Racism /Separatism /Integration 

There is *'much" black racism in this country. 

That there are those who talk about humanism but who answer white 
racism with black racism. 

Black people are not often honest with whites. 

White racism is being met with Black racism--how sad. 

Black people do not like any white people. 

Integration is not wanted by Blacks. . 

There is a definite segregationist philosophy emerging among black leaders. 
The trend toward '^Black Separatism" seems to be prevalent among young blacks. 
There is a great need for Blacks in America to unite to obtain from this union 
power (political and economic) it is only after this that we can make inroads 
into the power structure: It is only after this we can make people hear what 
we are saying. 

That Black people are realizing that their destiny is in their hands--they are 
not waiting any longer for whites to decide for them. 

Blacks can be a more forceful people if there is an all out effort of Unity 
among Blacks here and Africa. 

Idea that integration is not a value in the Black intellectual Community at 
least as represented here. 

How blacks really feel toward integration and how it is far from being successful. 
• The effect of Black students in integration has not proven that it is an asset 
but the contrary. 

White teachers are not good for Black students. 

Integration is good, providing one can afford it (very difficult, confusion in 
school integration). 

There is a very deep suspicion among black people of the white oriented 
educatibhal system. 

The present uncertainty of black education on integration of schools. 

How hard it is going to be to have integration in our schools and especially in 

our society. 

How better to handle integrated staffs in our school system to help our students. 
RccLlistically, we have to live together. 

That integration is not going to ever exist unless the white people and black 

people feel a unity and a love for one another in their hearts. 

Use every thing you can. If at first you don't succeed, try, try again. Get 

the white community involved in getting good education for everybody by hiring 

(1) minority teachers, (2) improving or completely changing education for 

teachers, (3) demanding accountability of teachers for all children. 

I learned how black people feel about integration, desegregation and segregation. 

And also the differences of the three. 

I learned how people" feel about segregation, desegregation, and integration and 

the difference between them (which 1 did not know before I attended the conference).;- 

(i. e. different attitudes of people in workshop discussions) . I 



Racism /Separatism /Inte<Aration (cont'd) 



1 never realized how mucli trouble people have and still \vill have to go through 
before successful integration will ever come about. 

1 learned how Black people feel about integration, segregation and desegregation, 
Many attempt to "cloud" the issues in regards to integration, segregation and 
desegregation. 

Awareness of differences in terms of integration, desegregation and specific 
real problems concerning the whole issue. 

Differing views on integration, desegregation and segregation, 

I can now tell the difference between integration, segregation, desegregation. 

The difference between desegregation and integration, 

The difference between Integration, Desegregation and Segregation. 

Black Studies 

In Black Studies: It is difficult to get consensus in the Black Community 

whether to unite with the majority or to be separate. 

Varied opinions hn Black education from Black educators. 

There are so many divergent opinions on the education of Blacks. 

Black studies - -meaning and diversity, 

I learned the many different feelings of Blacks on schooling and the curriculum, 
New ideas and approaches to problems in Black education, 
New techniques for curriculum development. 

Idea that Black studies should encompass much more education than at present. 
Ed\icate Black Students. Develop positive skills that children relate to in every 
day society. 

Black studies can and should be continued and strengthened but certain weaknesses 
^ are inherent in v/hitc control of the campus. 

Idea that Black studies are dominated by the white establishment. 
Paucity of black control of black studies. 

Black studies should not ever be taught by a white teacher. 

Black studies will work if students' values reach the point of being concretely 
Multi, dualistic, or individualistic when dealing with the educational system. 
Need for consolidating and concentrating efforts in Black Studies at College level. 
A clearer understanding of Black studies. 
Purpose, Direction of Black studies^ « Mr. Llorens. 
The correlation of Black Stiidies and Science- 
Take a stand as far as Black Studies are concerned. 
Histprical sources. 

Black Educators 



Much more unity and purpose of ideas among Black educators than I had 
thought previously, 

A greatly enhanced appreciation of the depth and breadth of commitment of 
Black educators. 

The continued growth of Black educators on problems of black students and 
schools.. 



Black Educators (cont'd) 



Growing need of black educators to think of multi -strategy approaches • 
Black Educators should reconnect themselves with the Black Community* 
That it is time for the Black educators to take a more active role in Black 
struggle. 

There are many black speaking people who are not really black. 
A great number of our Educators. 

Black educators, if those who attended are representative: have become more 
empathetic and tend to get by this arrogance of "I got mine --you got your to 
get!^' 

Black educators are concerned that Black students not be allowed to "slide" and 
that all teachers should force kids to leairn. 

We (educators) are ready to lay it on the line for the future of our children. 
The exhaustion of Black Educators with the Racist Educational system which 
seemingly refuses to relate to our Black youngsters. 

Black educators are ready to move into the Capitalistic aspects of education. 
•How educators country-wide are ready to chuck that system (the Racist 
educational system). 

The interest other speakers have shown in their presentation of what they 
believe. 

I am very impressed with the guest speakers. 
Most of the speakers were very good. 

I learned a tremendous number of things from Bros. Farrakhan and Churchville. 
John Churchville was truly inspirational example of education and concerns- 
caring. 

Noted educators and authors. 
Teache r / Studen ts 

To be always at all times truthful with our children. Let them know exactly 
what they want tp know. 

How to honestly and openly teach students by telling them the truth and teaching 
them problem solving- -Cheire Gaines:-^ 

The present system is designed to mislead students, as well as public in 

general. Education is a must for all people. The truth is the main ingredient 

for a successful education. 

Necessity of truth and honesty in teaching. 

Knowledge of how to educate Black students. 

Before we attempt to try to teach our children we must have a knowledge and 
insight (image of ourself as black people). 

The need for the black child to establish a strong self-image. 

To let my students really know that they have a positive need to learn the skills 
the tricks, the things that are most valuable to him/her to be able to cope in 
this society or any society. 

To develop the knowledge of how to relate and teach these ideals and skills 
positively to my students. 

Also how black students feel about school and being underprivileged in society. 
To be less idealistic and much more practical. , Some practical sense of how to 
Q work in my own situations. 

ERIC 



Teachers /Students (cont'd) 

Black students problems should be handled uniquely. 

How education of the Black cliild is muUi -faceted not separate bits and pieces. 
The gravity of the Black child's problem in a white educational system that 
tends to be downright indifferent to him and his heritagCv 
Blacks must put black education ahead of white. 

The ways and means we can relate better in regard to education, from a Black 
perspective. 

I know now how blacks feel about their positions in school and how hard they 
xnust try to get ahead in a white majority school. 

There is no one simple answer for the problem of motivating the black child 
who has turned off to academic studies. 

Black Togetherness 

How Blacks should relate to Blacks. 

The most significant comment I can make to the above question is; That "five 
thousand sheets of paper in front of me now would not be enough to express all 
I have learned throughout this entire conference, 1 have learned more in these 
three days than I have leai-ned in my entire sixteen years of education in the 
public school system! Most signif icanlly, I have learned that Education in all 
forms is the key to success for the black race. 

I saw that blacks were._truly wroking for the same goals and objectives for once. 
I found a true black feeling among black brothers. 

My blood ran hijgh because I shared the enthusiasm of my Black Brothers and 
sisters. 

Most importantly- -that there are many beautiful black brothers and sisters 
ready to work for changing educational system- -especially important to irie 
that there are local teachers, educators, students who can (and will, I trust) 
have frequent oppoi'tunities for dialogue, ; ' 

That: there are some very heavy Brothers and Sisters all over, I am very 
impressed about it, but three days isn't long enough to accomplish enough 
things that should be accomplished my head is bursting, 

A reinforceinent of the belief that Black Americans are uncommon, beautiful 
people. 

Respect, admiration and love for some beautiful people and etc. , etc. , etc. 
The people I've met. • 
Come, we will come together. 
The togetherness! ! ! ! ! . 

One of the things that stands out most in my mind was- when we all sang th6 
Black National Song--"Lift Every Voice and Sing" 
That I became reinspired to continue. " 
More of an awareness towards blacks. 




F r c c ( ] o ? n / A 1 1 c r J 1 a t ivc School s 

F]*(jeclom scliool studouLs lose out if they transfer to public schools. 

Black schools, from nurseries through univers ities must'.be the ultimate goal 



The concept of Freedom/Alternative Schools as a means of freeing our children. 
Wcj alBO had a chance to see and to hear, and compare other alternatives in 
regards to education of ajid for our black youth, 

'*Free^' schools do not 3Tieet educational needs of most black students. 
Programs of >'reedom Alternative Scliools --Minister Farakhan, Mr. John 
Cliurch villa. 

Some knov/lcidge of alternative schools. 
Information /gained in Alternative vSchools. 
Information on other innovative programs in country. 

Freedom schools will grow if piiblic education does not meet the growing demands 

of the black community to teach their children. 

Several new structural bases for alternative schools. 

I find this (extremely difficult to comment on--right off the get go. 

Freedom scliools can succeed from many diverse approaches providing there 

is teacher commitment and community siipport. 

In probijig Analysis: Many, many blacks feel frustrated with the education 
our children arc receiving in the public school system. 

Basic Ski lls /vSurvi\^al 

Ways to approach linear problem solving techniques, applicable to all children. 
Blacks must teach survival skills as well as academic skills. 
Ways of survivin/:^- in this country with the most emphasis on getting the most 
gain tactics. (Cherie Gaines ); CVcV^v?^. 

Math and Physical Science can be used to help black students function along 
logical thinking .patterns needed in today's society. 
Necessity of Basic disciplines in learning. 

It is important to depend on yourself as a tool for implementation of respect 
.for the life styles of blacks. 
Traditional curriculum is needed by minority students. 
Concept of Traditional Curriculum with a minority twist. 

Making easy academic subjects to our people hinders them instead of helping them. 
There should be more Remedial Programs for students entering into college.' 
The need for linear problem solving skills. - Cheire Gaines : CV\C^^vC 
The need lor further study of methodology in dealing with the problem of survival 
within the present social s.tructure. 



of 131 a ck educ^Uion, 




Teachers /Teciching 

My thoughts methods, etc. , in dealing with Black sludc;nts education is on 
the right track. 

Teachers can be much more affective if roassessmeiU of the noeds of the 
children arc made in terms of raising the self concept: of the pupil as well as 
academic level. 

Helpful concepts to help me get it together as a black teacher. 
A deeper understanding of the role of the Black teacher, i. e. , need for strict 
discipline accompanying concern; greater appreciation for selling high standards 
of academic excellence despite handicaps. 

The Role of the Black Teacher /Black Student as means of building a self- 
sustaining nation. 

The role of or what Black Teachers should be doing. 
Role of the Black Teacher in teaching Black student.^. 

Possible ways to deal with disunity of black teachers and their real laclv of a 

committed educational purpose. 

Teaching should be inspired to make changes. 

Necessity of proper education for all black and minority people. 
That we need Black History Teachers. 



Achievement /Success 

The need for depth programming and planning for the direction of black 
education. 

Some blacks are placing a value on intellectuality. 
PriorUies must be set to guarantee any success. 

More Blacks can be admitted to colleges if we made an effort to redefine the 
meaning of minority. 

Total education for the black race, all that the white race and any other race 
has plus what we have as a natural. 

To Blackanize is to humanize and go by the stigma of CP. 
The need to learn and to grow each day. 

1 am very ignorant in many areas that (as a group) Blacks need to be sophisticated 
and I need more education. 

There is a lot being done to wipe out this system as it now exists. 
The most good for the most people should be our goal. 

Testing / Couns eling 

Counseling is in now but you must be willing and able to get out there and hustle 
in Black Students for them to relate to you. 

Testing is not adequate, in the manner in which it is being used-.-dcsigned strictly 
for white middle class individuals. 

Good solid research being done, i. e. , B. I. T. Ch. test. 

The existence of an intelligence test which is relevant to the culture of the black 
student, i.e., the ^'B. 1. T. C. H. " test. 

ERLC 



Te sting /Counsc Lin j4 (cont'd) 



Inforniation on Psychological Testing EKcellent--.Dr . Rivers. 
Information gained in Psychological testing. 
Information gained in Counseling and Guidance. 
Empirical data. 

Com me nts on Conference 

Black people can get it. together as evidenced by this conference. It was 
beautiful. 

We have a long way to go -.-.stilly h'owever, there was great input at the 
workshops, useful ideas discusse,d that can be incorporated in other black 
school situations. 

Thccibility to listen, and ask queation*s. 

That more conferences of this type are needed. 

An appreciation for attending a conference like thi'^. 

Role of Black University- -Programs excellent- -Dr. Hurst. 

I was very much impressed with the following aspects of the meeting: 

1. The candor with which ideals and differences between participants 
were thrashed out. 

2. The manner in which discussions were kept on track. 

3. Interplay of groups. 

Muslims 

1 wished the larger black community could have heard the Muslim speakers. 
That I liked the approach of the Muslim leaders. 
Insight into the Nation of Islam's philosophy. 
Knowledge of the muslims. 

The psychology of learning and teaching from Minister Farrakhan. 

How to modify students behavior by showing students where they fit in (by 

.Minister Farrakhan)* 

Muslim educational philosophy and techniques* 
Communities 

Lack of adequate communication and information to black comrnunities on 
trends and changes in Education. 

How Blacks should learn to work in their community. 
Community control in the destination of Black education. 
How to relate this information to parents. 
That I know little about the ^^Black community" 

A reaffirmed knowledge of the differences within the "Black Community" 

The tremendous variety of positions from which the black community is com.ing 

together. 



ERIC 



Communication /Contacts 

This was a very important "happening'^ for Black people (tlie confer enct:). 

This served a great need- -for us to communicate. 

There is a need to get all names and addresses of members. 

Being able to establish contacts. 

The availability and location of resource personnel. 
Knowledge of more human resources. 
Uses of Media Education. 

/ 

Increased Av/areness of Different Views • 

Vast difference between local situations. 

It is sad and frightening to think'that if such division exists between intellectuals 
in our society there can really be no hope. 

There are many ways to attack the problem and many ways to fail also. I 
learned the value of flexibility in mind and in program development. 
But, although v/e have common goals, i. e. , liberation, our strategics about how 
to get there are different. 

Variety of new ways to deal with the problem of educating Black students. 
Blacks are about equally separated in their ideas and fail to agree on any one 
significant Goal or Objective. 

Politics /Funding 

There are so many bills and programs that I should ask my school district 
to give parents more information (or seek help from U. S, Office of Education) 
on ways minority parents can get good education for our children. 
Information about finding Black programs or where the dollars are and how to 
go about getting it. 

A way to get more $ for special programs. 

Whites /Reactions 

How unaware most whites are of Blacks. 

Whites, should be responsible for their attitude change. 

I'm white and not wanted to help. 



Miscellaneous 

Develop a language that our children can feel a part of. Black people must 
continue to educate ourselves to the new trends of educating our children. 
But most important we must be together so that v/e can get it together. 
Pan Africanism and its implication to nation building in the U.S. 
Alternatives to violent actions. 

Role of Black student, and skills they should learn. 
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TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Larkspur, California 

FINAL PROJECT REPORT E.S.E.A. TITLE III 

COMPONENT III PROGRAM NARRATIVE REPORT 
PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH 1971-72 

NAME: Tamalpais Union High School District 

ADDRESS: Larkspur, California 

PROJECT: Project Breakthrough, Incentive Grant for DIssemmaMon 
PROJECT NUMBER: 1146 

BUDGET PERIODS: July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972 
A. LOCALE 

Marin County, located North of San Francisco, has 206,000 residents, 4,000 of 
whom are non-white. The per capita income for the county is $13,700 per year but is 
less than $5,000 per year for the majority of blacks and other non-whites living either 
in Marin City or Hllarita Public Housing in Tiburon. The population as a whole is 
expected to continue rising but the mlnor/ty population, which has been decreasing is 
expected to continue doing so. 

A large segment of the white population Is employed in professional, white 
collar and some blue collar occupations. There are a'small number of black professionals 
living in the county. The majority of blacks, however, are employed in unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations in the county or other areas with relatively high rates of seasonal 
unemployment. The unemployment rate for non-whites has been as high as 37% of the 
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employrible men between the ages of 17 to 35 and averages 15 to 
20 per cent. Tl'jose white workers employed in occupations with 
seasonal work slumps have high unemployment almost the Scjme as 
black or otl)er non white v;orkers . There are more than 900 'fam- 
ilies in tliis locale receiving hFDC payments. 

B. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1. Organization of the School System 
The Tamalpais High School District serves grades 9 tl^rough 
12. Tliere are five high schools. Three are traditional type 
schools. The other tv;o are much smaller in pupil enrollment. 
One, San T^ndreas High, has seventy-five students. Mewah or Con- 
tiniiation School has an enrollment of sixty students. The Tam- 
alpais Union High School District is fed students throi^gh 
eleven elementary school districts. There are 6200 students 
attending the three high schools in the Tamalpais District. 
The schoo]. district acquired three additiona 1 school s ites in 
Marin City, San Geronimo Valley and Tiburon predicated on en- 
rollment projections. But the enrollments, although increasing, 
have not been substantial enough for building a new school on 
any of the sites. The incx'easing difficulty to pass bond issues 
and changing community attitudes where new high schools should 
be built have all but shelved previous plans to build new 
schools in San Geronimo Valley and Tiburon. The school board 
and many community factions agree that the Marin City site will 
never be used to build a high school. 
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2. Financial Status of t])G School vSystem 
The current per pupil cost of education in the Tamalpais 
High School District is $1461.00 per year. There has been no 
tax election since 1959. At that time the rate v.'as $1.90 for 
five years. It v;as extended indefinitely at an election held 
April 16, 1963 and increased in 1969-70 by legislative action 
to $1,935. The increase in educational cost is c'% per year and 
the- projected tax base increase is 4 to 6%. Eighty five per 
cent of the budget is supported by the local tax base. Federal 
funding accounts for 2% of the budget and approximately ].3% 
comes from various forms of state aid. The operating budget 
for 1970-71 was 8,563,000 and the budget for 1971-72 is 9,10^-, 
650. If this persent trend continues the district will be mov- 
ing toward a deficit financial situation. This v;il]. require a 
cut back to a rate commensurate with the actual growth of the 
tax base. 

C. SPECIAL FACTORS 

1 . Needs Assessment 
Breakthrough Day in February of 1967 gave visible evidence 
of the frustration black students felt at their inability to 
influence or be part of the schooling process. Part of this 
frustration had manifested itself in serious racial conflict. 
An equally serious but often overlooked contributing factor vas 
the poor performance and achievement of black students, most of 
whom entered high school with limited skills^ for the type of 



worl; required. Baseline data covering c\ seven year period 
(19G0-67) was collectod v;hich clearly illustrated that black 
students lay significantly behind white students in perfor- 
mance and achievement. A follow-up study of seven years ihdi- 
catc^d a high drop-out rate for black students with few attend- 
ing tv/o or i:o\\r year colleges or being accepted into appren- 
ticeship programs . 

A cross section of the^blaclc community v;as interviewed 
to elicit their thoughts, ideas and expectations of the school 
The interviev.-s v;ith students had a recurring theme. They did 
not think they could do anything to influence, direct or con- 
trol the course of their education. Nor did they think school 
personnel cared whether they succeeded or not. They failed 
to see how education v;as useful if skin color was the determln 
ing factor in getting a job. ■ ' • 

Black parents were equally frustrated at the lack of 
interest shown by the school district in more adequately edu- 
cating black youth. This anguish is borne out by the findings 
of the Coleman Report which tested half a million black and 
white students in the United States. The majority of black 
students tested stated they felt helpless and unable to con- 
trol or shape their educational careers. The Coleman Report 
findings also supported our conclusion that the social environ 
ment of the school, in terms of resources provided by other 
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students, i.e. peer group effect, is more important than edu- 
cational reso'jrces per se. The continued racial conflict be- 
tween black and white students was emotionally damaging to 
black students. These factors indicated the necessity for an 
intensive program to augment the education of black students 
and to create a more favorable linl; between officials and black 
parents in Marin City. 

Of all needs identified and ana lysed , the fol lowing two 
v;ere judged most critical and provided the basis for formu- 
lating Project Breakthrough objectives and procedures: 

Need lA 

The black students need to perceive his ability to suc- 
ceed in school. One of the most significant findings on the 
Coleman Report on Egua 1 itv of Edijca t icna 1 O Di">ortun itv is that 
the black student's perception of his ability to control his 
environraent has higher relationship to his educational achieve-* 
ment than almost any other factor. "...a pupil attitude fac- 
tor, which appears to have a stronger relationship to achieve- 
ment than do all the 'school' factors together, is the extent 
to which an individual feels that he has some control over his 
o\Nm des tiny .The responses of pupils to questions in the sur- 
vey show that minority pupi.ls, except for Orientals, have far 
less conviction than whites that they can affect their ovm 
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environments and futures. VTlien they do, however, their-. . 
achievement is higher than that of whites who lack that con- 
viction/* 

Need 2B 

The need to create an attitudinal environment v/ithin the 
blaclc community v/hich actively encourages and supports the 
black student on his path to school success. 

The reasons Project Breakthrough gives priority to ac- 
tivities in the black comrriunltv , specifically v/ith parents and 
student peer groups, rather than in the schools, may be under- 
stood from the follov;ing conclusions of the Coleman Report: 
"Taking all of these results together, one implication stands 
out above all: That schools bring little influence to bear on 
a child's achievement that is independent of his B7\CKGR0UND 
AND GENER?iL SOCIAL COUTEXT; and that this very laclc of an in- 
dependent effect means that the inequalities imposed on child- 
ren by THEIR HOME, NEIGHBORHOOD ?1<ID PEER ENVIRONMENT are car- 
ried along to become the inequalities with which they confront 
adult life at the end of school. For equality of educational 
opportunity through the schools vrvist imply a strong effect of 
schools, that is independent of the child's immediate social 
environment, and that strong independent effect is not present 
in American schools. 

•'"•Coleman, James , Equality of Educational Opportunity , .p. 23 
^•Ibid, p. 325 
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2. Historical Background 
The following is a genesis of rnciail turmoil in the Tarn-- 
alpais Union High School District, V7ith few exceptions, black 
students attending these schools arc res i dents of Marin C ity , 
an isolated blach enclave ad j acent to Sausa lito . Most res i-- 
dents of Marin City arrived during the war to v/ork in the ship- 
yards. Black students v;ho began attending Tamalpais High 
School in the middle 40 ' s were victims of sutatD.e forms of ex- 
clusion and discrimination . As the number of b],ack students 
increased, racial misunderstanding also increased. Many black 
and white students v;ere m»eeting each other in an integrated 
situation for the first time. They had fears, an^cieties and 
untested assumptions about each other v;hich the school rarely 
provided the opportunity to resolve. 

At tlie same tim^e the larger society was undergoing racial 
stress which spilled over into the schools . In the late 50 ' s 
racial friction between black and v;hito students becamr. m^ore 
serious, often resulting in racial slurs and f ightinc . From 
1960 to 1965 black and white students clashed freqv:ently in 
what seem^ed to be the perennial '*rites of Spring'" . In 1963 
the worst racial clash ensued with three hundrad black and 
v;hite youths fighting in front of Tarn High. Although the po- 
lice and school of f icia Is stopped the fight , the underlying 
tension and misunderstanding remained. 
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Most methods used to improve the s it'oation v;ere stop-cjap 
measures v;hich dealt with symptoms rather than underlying 
causes. Part of the problem v;as the rejection and alienation 
the black students experienced from teac})ers, counselors and 
administrators. Coupled v;ith the day to day racial clashes 
with v;hite students this created a vicious cycle inimical to 
the educational needs and interests of blac)c students and black 
parents . 

Black students in the Tarn District, with a few notable 
exceptions, were graduating v.ath very few tangible skills lead- 
ing to entrance into colleges or apprenticeships in various 
crafts. In the mid 60 *s there was an ever-increasing chorus 
of dissatisfaction expressed by black parents and students 
about the lack of concern for the education of black youth by 
school officials at Tarn High. Many blacl^ students said their 
teachers and counselors pushed them into educational oblivion 
by placing them in remedial, non-academic program.s. They were 
placed in these program.s on the basis of poorly administered, 
.outdated tests froai the feeder elementary schools. The drop- 
out rate was high for black students , their inclusion in col-- 
lege prep courses minima 1 and their grade point averages , read- 
ing test scores , IQ test scores and class ranking v^ere low in 
comparison v;ith white students. The majority of school clubs 
and school functions were white-dominated and socially 
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discriminated against black students. Decisions about the 
schooling of black students v;as often arbitrary with little 
concern shov-'n for black students or their parents. This 
created a feeling of hostility and mistrust of the school by 
the black community v;hich was rarely consulted or involved in 
the education of its children. 



There were many attempted so].utions. Racial hostility 
at Tarn High created a tense, hostile and suspicious atmosphere 
for teachers as well ats students. To reverse this non-produc- 
tive process the follov/ing activities were implemented dinring 
the 64^65 school year: 

1. A four month inservice human relations seminar 
for teachers v^as held to probe into ,some teach- 
er behavior which inhibited black student per- 
formance in classes; to find immediate methods 
to abolish remedial courses that were in effect 
segregated black classes;- to revise the counrrei- 
ing program so that it was useful for black as 

'VJell as white students; to insure fair treat- 
ment of black studejits in discipline matters; to 
actively recruit more minority teachers and to 
provide equal opportunity for black students to 
participate in all school activities. 

2. A year long group v;ork .project for black and 
white stidents" in separate groups to discuss . 
and resolve as many racial problems as possible. 
The combined group met at the end of the year 
and planned tv.'o joint programs, one in Mill 
Valley and the other in Marin City. ! 

3. This group formed an ad hoc committee in the 
fall of 1966 v/hlch planned an all day race semi- 
nar (Breakthrough Day) for discussing racial con- 
flict and planning activities for more under- 
standing between black and v;hite students. This 
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program v/ns responsible for sharply curta i ling 
outbreaks of violence betv;Gon blnck and v/liite 
students and inarkodly reduced tension and hos- 
tility on the cainpvis . 

4. Meetings of blacl; and v;hj.te parents from Marin 

City and Mill Valley to candidly discuss racial 

probleias and to plan cross community vis i tat ion 

and more involvement in school affairs. 

Project Breakthrough began operating in its current form 
September 3, 1968. For two years previous to that time 
(1966-68) there v/ere a series of limited programs used on a 
limited scale. Kov;ever, these initial programs though, v;ere 
the impetus for the development of the present project - 

There was some distrust and skepticism by m,any members 
of the black com.munity about this proposed project. There 
were some parents and commvmity leaders, both black and wljite, 
v;ho saw the project as a politjcal play to build a Bl.ack 
Power base. Still others viev/ed it as inimical to the thrust 
of intergration both in the schools and the larger commvmity. 
Some factions, particularly in the black community, v;ere cha- 
grined because tl^eir particular group v;asn ' t more involved 
in the planning . To resv'^lve or counteract these ideas , the 
pro j ect director met v;ith all these groups to discuss the com-- 
muni ty people v;ho were .involved in the writing of the proposa 1 
and the ma j or ideas and activities of the prograii^ . Some use- 
ful suggestions by community reprvesentatives were incorporated 
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into the program prior to its svbmittal to federal officials 
in V7Qshington, D. C. As a result, they received the endorse- 
ment of these disgruntled individuals or org^mizations v;hich 
were included in the pro j ect proposa 1 . - 



D. SCOPE OF THE PROGRJ^.M 

As previously stated , Breakthrough v/as c^- nccived to ser- 
vice the Marin City and black students in the Tamalpais High 
School District. This segment nurabers about 220 students. 
The specific objectives v;ere: 



1. To significantly increase the black 
student* s confidence in his ability 
to s u c c e 3 d in £5 ch col as a in e a n s o f 
personal and social g r o\-; 1 1 ) and 

ac: ieveiacnt . 

2. To provide black community environ- 
mental s vrp p o r t for the z t u dent on h i •^^ 
p a 1 1^ to d u c a t i o n a 1 u c c e s s b y d e v c 1 - 
op-nent v;i th i x\ the b lac]: coiuraun i ty an 
cj i:t itude which unders;:ands , va lues , 

s u poor t s a ncl pa r t i c pa t e s in the to- 
tal schooling process. 



E. PERSOl^NEL 

The four community workers and the secretary v;ere hired 
from the target cirea . Two coramunity v;orkers v/ere drawn from 
recent graduates of the Tamalpais District. Neither has to 
this date acquired an AA degree. However, both have taken 
and completed courses at the loca 1 j unior college • The other 
two community v/orkers were initially parents of high school 
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students. One hod completed two years of college, the other 
completed tl:ie eleventh grade. One coinmimity v^orlzer rc^^igned 
during the early part of our third year. A replacement was 
not hired until Augu^rt 1971. The se:>:ual coraposition of the 
community v;orhers v/as three females, one male. It nov; stands 
i\t tv/o eacl:). The director and his assistant round out the 
otaff. Neither v/as frora the targe t -area . Both are college 
graduates with the director having a master's degree in so- 
cial work. 

\vhen qualifications were established for job require- 
ments, it V7as felt that formal education v;ith the exceptions 
noted, was not to be a prim.e pre-requisite . Instead, it v;as 
decided that prior educationa 1 community involvem.ent and a 
def^ire to worl: v.'ith students v;ould be the m.ain considerations. 
The age factor v;as a].so a consideration. The younger members 
established a definite age lin)^ v;hile the more mature v;orkers 
lent just the right amiount of worldly experience and mother- 
wit that students need and can appreciate. 

During the first two years of operation/ an identity 
crisis appeared to exist for the younger staff members . They 
had trouble differentiating between their roles as professional 
staff members and recent high school graduates. They tended 
to over identify with the student and never fully exercised 
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their positions nnd responr;.ibilitios v;ith the teaclr^-rs cind 
administrators. Coupled with this situation v/as the prcr^suro 
of being from the target coiruv.unity eind having to v/alK (in the 
eyes of the students, parents and cor.imunity) , that thin line 
between foe and friend. The same problem existed for the two 
older workers but not to the same extent, since their children 
Were recipients of the services and less likely to be overly 
critical of their parents because of the family and age fac- 
tors. 

The director, v,'ho had v;or];ed for the school district 
since 1967, brought the only thread of continuity into the 
program. Ilis luiderstanding of the schools, the educational 
philosophy, the administrators, the programs and the teaching 
staffs was used as the basis for staff deve3.opraent as well as 
delineation of staff aities and responsibilities. In addic- 
tion, his rapport with the blac]: comn'iunity and students made 
acceptance of the project easier in terms of its initial en- 
trance into the school and community. The assistant director 
v;ho was hired v;as the onl.y staff mvOmber completely new to the 
entire situation . In be}')OOved him to establish a relationsh j.p 
v/ith each faction of the situation in order to carry out his 
respective taslc. 

At the summation of three years, staff continuity has 
continued v;ith the exception of one commi.niity worher's 
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resignation and a secretarial chnngo. It is felt that this 
degree of coinraitracnt and exoericjice on the part of the staff 
has helped to erjtablish a tremendous relationship with the 
student population. E^^cli staff member's name is synonymous 
with the Project. Those students v;ho enter high school each 
year readily seek out the staff's assistance in most school 
matters. They have heard their older brothers and sisters, 
relatives and friends spea): about the staff member.s, (In- 
coming students also see first-hand evidence in the community 
with the tutorial program, field trips. Black Student Union 
meetings and other activities) . 

The program, since its inception has been student ori- 
ented. Therefore, each staff member had as his prime respon- 
sibilities the development of the student in his actual aca- 
demic and social endeavors. Initially the staff had to mtoet 
v;ith district personnel to gain an understanding of their 
respective jobs and functions. They had to attend board meet 
ings to familiar i^ie themselves v;ith educational policies, 
their development and implementation. They meet wi ch depart- 
ments and counselors to tell them of the pro ject ' s objectives 
to enlist their support and form a v/orking relationship. 
These moves made the staff part of the school's operation 
rather than an appeiidage. Tliey also served to breakdou^n so:ae 
initial opposition to the project. Each wor):er v.»as required 
with administrative and teacher approva 1 , .to. vis it classrooms 
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The necond phase involved direct v/orl: with students. 
Covins e ling and testing sessions v;ere established . Tu tori a 1 
sessions were started » A stronger black students group was 
established. Students v.^cro encouraged to use the comraunity 
office as a ed\:icationa 1 and vocational resource center. In 
addition, all student groups, large or small, meet there v;ith 
the staff, providing guidance v;honever needed. Field trips, 
above and beyond tl^ose for a partic\:lar academic class, were 
started. Soiiio trips occured at nights to create an educational 
fusion betv:cjen students and their parents. 

Hired stv^dcnt aides were placed with the young community 
to vjorl; on additi.onal activities, such as a student nev;spaper, 
cross/age teaching with eleraentary school children and help- 
ing to plan seminars and field trips. 

F. PRCCl^DURES 

1. Organizational Details 
The time perj.od covered by this report encompasses the 
fiscal year July 1 - June 30, 1968-69, 1969-70, 1970-71. 
Thus th is report covors the entire history of Proj ect Brea];- 
through since its inception. As of July 1, 1971, Breakthrough 
has been incorporated under the 'fiscal um.brella of the Tamal- 
pais Union High School District. Hov/ever, part of the cost 
for thjs year's operation July 1, 1971 - June 30, 1972, has 
been borne by Title III because of Breakthrough's selection 
as part of a Title III dissemination program. 
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Brcalvthrough appronched the problem it faced froii) a dual 
position , It , out of necessity , had to operate v;ith j.n the 
f r a m c v;o r k o f th a s ch o o 1 s \'/i th t e i r 5j: t r u c t u e d c 1 a s s e and 
tiipo sequences. But it a].so had to r^iake an impact in the 
community and transcend tlie traditional attitude that sees 
school as seperate from the moaninof u 1 li f e of students . 
Hence, Brealcthrough activated a full scale operation in its 
community locale, as v;ell as in the schools. Through an ar- 
rangement v;ith the local I-larin City government, the staff ac- 
quired usage of an old building directly adjacent to the com- 
munity's recreational and operational areas. Hard \wor\ and 
staff enthv^siasm made it into a via;,'>le educational ent.ity' 
that tod:;y stands as the foeal point for most educational 
underta]:.ings . As none of the schools during the first year 
provided the staff v;ith adc^quate qva,rtv'::!rs , the corrtm-jnity buil 
ing served as it's main headquarters. Now hov.^ever, each 
school has provided an office at the school and staff time is 
divided betv;een the scliool and the community office. 

' The staff bui It into its operation provisions for peri- 
odic review. The reviev;s were done prima ri ly by intervi. ow- 
ing teachers and administrators v;ho v;ere involved with the 
students and staff by having student groups complete question 
naires which asl:ed v;het]:)er or not their needs v;ere being m.et. 
The staff was further able to determine the effectiveness of 
what they v,^ere doing. Individual students, in addition to 
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student groups, were asl:ed tholr opinions of the functioning 
of the program and v/liat effect it had on them. Wien the feed 
back was accessed , dccis ions to c])ange were made . During the 
first year of operation, it became apparent, throrgli feedback 
that the staff should ^jpend more time at the schools and in 
certain clas5:;es. The situation was discussed and adjustments 
V7ere made in time and priorities to accomplish this. 

To accelerate staff development in the areas of student 
counseling and program implementation, inservice training ses 
sions were established. Several aspects however, have to be 
taken into consideration. That people from the ta^rgct area 
should be part of any project in that area is theoretically 
and pragmatically sound; that limited skills on the staff's 
part v/ill retard movem.ent of certain objectives and acitvitie 
of a program. 

In-service sessions were conducted in the community cen- 
ter w-'ith the consultant (social v;elfare professor) and the 
staff. The meetings were informal with staff members posing 
questions to the consultant. He in turn would probe and try 
to get the staff to really resolve their own problem^s. That 
is, he v;ould solicit group responses until collectively it 
v/ould appear that a reasonable so3.ution had been reached. 
Neither much v/riting or formulation of strategy developed for 
future usage. Thus, much was lost. 
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2^ Activities or Servicoa . 
Activities of the proqram v/erc basically broKen dovm in- 
to three categories. Most activities were of a school nature 
ajid too}: place in the schools. These activities v;ould in- 
clude group and i.ndividual counseling, rap sessions, teacher- 
student and staff incraber meetings, parent conferences, class-, 
room and class v/orl; assistemce and Black Studios courses. 
Other activities v/ere of a field trip variety. They occurod 
as stated, in various places. Some activities were study 
trips to colleges and universities. Others wore trips to in- 
dustrial complexes. Cultural trips to p].ays and concerts al- 
so too): place. Student-staff retreat seminars v;ere an intri- 
cate part of field activities. Community activities v/ere the 
third and final category. These activities included such di- 
verse iteras as Ashanti Blach vStudents Union meetings, tutorial 
sessions, small group parental meetings, seminars on c.^rrent 
educational trends and movements, and hygienic information 
sessions. In each case, activities were geared to\;»ards the 
initial objectives of the program. School activities v;ore 
primarily aimed at having the students improve their academic 
performances as well as their attitude towards schools. 
Field activities served a dual purpose. They broadened the 
students perspective of themse Ives and their environment . 
Likewise, the trips gave students an av^areness of the job 
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market, the relatioriDhip betv%»eon education and employment/ and 
the complexities of a modern society ^ Coraamnity activities 
were an attempt to strengthen the connection between the schools 
and the blach community. 'Activities of this nature brought the 
educational setting and its many components directly into the 
community. Parents could participate actively in meetings 
that directly affected the education of their children. They 
could meet and discuss problems v:ith teachers v;ho also served 
as tutors in the evenings. 

Activities in all situations vjere done in accordance v;ith 
existing school policy cmcl procedure. Vvl^erc school policy had 
no direct bearing on the activities such as tutorial sessions 
and seminars, every attempt v/c^s made to }:e3p within the broad 
scope of educational responsibility and accountability. For 
school activities, the following i.aethods of operation were set 
in motion. Every staff laember was assigned to v;ork with a re- 
spective class (freshm.en through seniors). It would be his re- 
sponsibility to meet with his student eitl)er collectively or 
individually to disc :ss all aspects of educational growth. 
The staff member also had to meet v.'ith the counselors and teach- 
ers v;ho had his students either as counselees or students. 
Free periods, lunch time and after school timie was used for 
most of the meetings. It was felt that students should be 
taUcn from class as little as possible. 

ERIC 
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A typical day could commence v.'i th the staff reporting to 
the schools in the morning. A history teacher might request 
that a staff member come to his room to help set up a study 
plan for a student. A counselor might reqi^e.^t a meeting to 
discuss the possibility of a parent interviev; in the community, 
or he might want to discuss the feasability of a student ap- 
plying for a scholarship. Another staff member could be in 
the library meeting with students in f orma lly to ta Ik about 
their studios. Plans could be started for a field trip in con- 
junction v;ith a social studies class. This venture v;o\)ld in- 
volve the co-operation of the administration, the teachors, 
staff, students and parents. ?^ny staff member could be given 
the responsibility for co-ordinating the trip. 

In the afternoon, staff members could meet collectively 
to discuss certaj.n problems. Representatives of other agencies 
might be solicited for help or j.nf ormation . An agenda might 
be v;r itten for a Black Students Uni on meeting ; f i 1ms pic]:od up 
or speakers contacted. The day might end in a tutorial ses- 
sion 'with ten or fifteen students present, or perhaps just a 
rap session with two or three students sitting around talking 
about things that are important to their lives. 

No grouping per se was attempted in most endeavors. Each 
student was given an opportunity to participate in as many 
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activities as he or she could. It v;as felt that the differ- 
ences in maturity v/ould contribute to the understanding and 
depth of each tx^ip. Seniors v/ere expected to exercise some 
leadership qualities, both v/hile on the trip and in subsequent 
discussions. Most groupings involved various numbers of stu- 
dents. Hov/ever, on trips of some duration, a thirty to one 
ratio v;as maintained. 

Students v/ere appraised of their individvial progress 
through report meetings, letters and report cards. Mosc stu- 
dents generally v;ere aware of hov; they were doing academicalD.y 
V?hat really inattered v;as a commitment to alter his pattern of 
school involvement in order to progress in achievement. Par- 
ents received progress reports sent by school personnel de- 
noting their child's performance or lack of it. In severe 
cases, home vj.sits were laade either by the staff or teacher. 

Each striving was seen as a m.otivating tool from a five 
minute . one-to-one session to a class group meeting. Stude::.ts 
were constantly asked to see education as a survival tool. 
Praise and criticism v;ere both forthcoming v;hen it was deemed 
appropriate. The emphasis vjas alv/ays on the idea that achieve 
ment ond understanding v;ere intertv/incd vs^ith one's perception 
of himself in juxtaposition v;ith his commimj.ty given certain 
factors . 
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In retrospect, of the great variety of activities during 
the three year period, five seenied rnost. effective in terniG of 
achieving major objectives: 

Utilization of the coramunity building irrespective of the 
particular function ; \;eo}:end seminars which involved an ana ly- 
sis of black inu^ic, .literature emd history; an annual orien- 
tation lunch for incoming freshmen and a annual breakfast, 
evening affair for graduating seniors and their parents; in 
school activities, particularly on-site class work assistance 
and counseling sessions; publication of a magazine MARIN CITY 
US7\. Project student aides and oth^er students in high school, 
Junior College and college spent a year photographing the life 
of black people in Marin City. In addition a "blac): writers 
workshop" comprised of fifteen students wrote essays, poetry 
and prose expressing anger, pain, love and pessimism, about 
their life in a blacl: community. VJith the aid of several ar- 
tisans and a local print shop, Graphic Arts of Marin in Sausa- 
lito, these materials evolved into an excellent 48 pa.ge maga- 
zine', MARIN CITY UvSA. The publication was reviev;ed in several 
Bay Area newspapers and sold in leading book stores in Marin 
County and adjacent counties. Money earned v/as used by the 
B . S . U. to pay part of the expenses for tv;o blaclv students 
from Marin City to go to Europe on the International Student 
Exchange Program, for several summer trips for elementary stu- 
dents in Marin City, for partial ref virbishiuent of the Tubm.an 
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CentGr (Projcc. 3rea);l:hrough hcc-^clquorters ) in Marin City / and 
for scholarship aid to a limited number of black students. 

3, Instructional Equipinent and Materials, 
One major aspect of the program v;as the introduction of. 
Black Studies courses into the curriculum, A concerted ef- 
fort v;as made to find a teacher who had the skills necessary 
to teach the adopted courses. First and foremost v;as the 
need for a teacher of an African language. Like so many 
other school districts, the clamor in the Tamalpais District 
was for Sv/ahili. Unlilce a lot of districts, no attempt was 
made to placate the black students with an incompetent teach- 
er who happened to be black and had acquired a jninim.al ];nov;-^ 
ledge of Swahili, The project director and the foreign lan- 
guage finally located an instructor v^ho not only possessed 
the necessary language slcill but v;as also able to teach Afri- 
can Culture and History as well. 

In ^11, five nev; courses vjere introduced They included 
Swahili, African Cultuire, Afro-American I^iterature, Black 
History and the History of Jazz. Teachers v;ithin the school 
district volunteered to teach most of the courses . A black 
teacher v/ith a major in History was hired to teach some of 
the courses at Redwood High School, one of three schools in 
the district • 
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Since no tcxtboo)^ existed for teaching Sv/ahili at* the 
secondary level, the teacher v;rote his ov/n textbook. Bool-.s 
vused in the various courr^es v;ere not obtainable throi;gh reg- 
ular channels and v/ere usually purchased from several blaciv 
boolv stores in the area. Instructional equipaient and ma- 
terials \vere obtained not only froiT\ the source noted, but 
from film distributors, college bookstores, private donors 
and public broadcasting companies. Staff and teacher kept 
opsn- lines of communication in oz^der that assignaients could 
be augmented by the latest materials available. 

Teachers of courses not consj.dcred Black Studies drev; 
upon the same souarccs and incorporated certain books and 
films into their lesson plans. The obvious attempt in this 
direction of course, v.'as to allovv/ the student an opportunity 
to study material germane to their ov;n situation and in turn 
motivate or activate her to h igher academic performances . 
A secondary aspect was a chance for teachers to try new met- 
hods of present ing sourse material . Some mate ria Is such as 
films, boo];s , records and speakers were also utilized in the 
evenings v/ith students or parental groups. 

Of cqua 1 iaiportance v/as the establishment of a resource 
center in the comoiunity center . This factor enabled stiKlonts 
to borrow boo]cs and reference materials perhaps not obtainable 
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at the scl)OOls or the local library. In addition, an attempt 
v;as made to have parents and comiaunity people borrow boo/;s to 
increase their ovm av/arencr.s and appreciation of the Black Ex- 
perience. Soon after this service comraer.ced , the county decided 
to estab].i sh a perraanent 1 ibrary v/i tljin the coraaumity . 

Although reading per se was not one of_ the most important 
facets of the program, every effort was made to Infuse the*idea 
of reading into the program. V7ritten material was used in every 
conceivable v;ay from college handbooks to coinnmnity pamplets. 
VJritten reports on field trips v;erc required of student aides 
cxplaixiinq the merits derived from such trips • Information on 
education programs in other communities vjas made available to tr^e 
staff for their edification and then discussed at staff meeting. 
At B.S.U. meetings, students at times v;ere required to ):cad ne\vr^ 
articles of particular interest to tl^em. There v/ould then be 
discussions around the articles. On seminars and aftez" group 
meetings, students were encouraged to go off alone either to read 
of -reflect on v/liat had ta]cen place at Lhe gathering of the groups. 
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4* Parent~Cormi:iun j.ty Involvemont . ■ . - 

Tv/o approaches were U5;ecl to create a realistic role for 
parents in the program. Initially, in formation about the scope 
and purpose of the project was dissemination to all ^^arin City 
organizations, churches and interested perso?is by the project 
staff and advisory committee. The project staff met v/ith each 
organization to explain the objectives of the program, procedurer 
activities and anticipated results. This gave the staff an op- 
portunity to meet v;ith parents whose children had either complet- 
ed high school or had dropped out as v;ell as parents of students 
currently in high school or soon to be high school studei'its. 

We expanded the Marin City Parents Organizations which 
\\'^^s comprised of black parents of high school and college stu- 
dents. Meetings were held bi-monthly to discuss project activi- 
ties and initially, to explain the idea of. having an educational 
center, financed by school district funds, staffed by community 
people and located in the community. \'7e further explained to 
them that tutoring, counselling and different types of educatio- 
nal activities v;ould be a reality « In addition we indicated 
that the center v/ould be capable of providing films for parents 
to view, spealcers on a multitude of subjects and a focal point 
for field trips to various places for parents. 

During those initial bi-monthly meetings, many parents 
v/ere shy and reticent to speak either e:ibout their expectation of 
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the school, their children or themselves* Graduc^lly they over- 
came their reticence and began to talk about the school and com- 
munity and v;hat type of in forina t ion they needed to enhance their 
cl)ildrens education. Those meetings led to more individual con- 
tact v;ith parents for information or assistance in planning" 
their sons or daug'ntcrs school program. Over a three year period 
there has been a continued increase in the number of contacts 
between black parents, the project and the school. Black parents 
have also as.sisted in planning activities for parents as well as 
providing ideas for student activities. 

Community groups, depending on their interest, often helped 
plan a specific activity or provided resources if needed. They 
vjere sent a m.onthly newsletter which outlined current and proposed 
acv-.ivities . Staff m.embers met with these organi;ia tions as request 
ed* . 

G . BUDGET 

The funds for Project Breakthrough were obtained from Title 
III of ESEA. The total cost of the program for the three year 
funding period was $155,000. The period covered was from June 30, 
1968 to June 30, 1971. The "sturv-up" cost of the program was 
$5,500 for capital outlay equipment in the first year 1968-69. 
Capital outlay for the tv/o succeeding years was $1,000. The con-- 
tinuation cost for the three years is $149,000. 
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Tl:»e largest category v;as the salaries for the staff and stu- 
dent aides. The staff of Assistant Director: and four (4) Couuaun- 
ity Workers salary cost v/as $34,000 for 1960-69, $36,200 for 1969- 
1970 and $38,856 for 1970-71. Tliere v;as $18,500 expended for a 
secretary over the three year period. In addition, $7,000 v;as 
spent for student aides and tutoring during the throe years of the 
project. Three thousand dollars was spent for consultants and five 
-hundred was spent for office supplies. Rental of the Tubman Cen- 
ter in Marin Cj.ty was $2,400 per year or $7,200 for the three year 
period from 1968 to 1971. The budget for the program v;as not com- 
puted on the cost per pupil because many activities included par- 
ents. Parents v:ere included in the field trios, seminars, tutotial 
program and other activities which doesn't fit the usual per pirpil 
cost computation . 
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H. DISSEMINATION 

The sfaff had litJie time and no budget to carry on a careful dissemination jjrogram 
outside the dsitrict. The director is frequently invited (approximcieiy cnce o month) to 
address groups of educators outside the district on the problems of black education and 
uses these opportunities to discuss Project Breakthrough. Individuals or groups visit Project 
Breakthrough on the average of once per week. 

In April 1971 San Francisco Channel 4 presented a half-hour documentary on 
Project Breakthrough. However, this documentary and other media coverage have been 
unsolicited and not part of a planned program of dissemination. 



PROJECT COSTS 




1. 


$213,132 - 


Total Cosfs of Project Since Incepfion 


2. 


59,000 - 


Total Non-Federal Support 


3. 


154,132 - 


Total Federal Support Under Title Ml, ESEA 


4. 


71,000 ~ 


Total Costs - Past Budget Period 


5. 


21,000 - 


Total Non-Federc:l Support (Past Budget Period) 


6. 


50,000 - 


Total Title III Support (Past Budget Period) 


7. 


5,000 - 


Developmental Costs Since Inception (Estimated) 


8. 


0 - 


Estimated Developmental Costs (Past Budget Period) 


9. 


10,000 - 


Estimnied Implementation Costs Since Inception 


10. 


0 - 


Estimated Implementation Costs (Past Budget Period) 


n. 


200,000 - 


Estimated Operational Costs Since Inception 


12. 


50,000 - 


Estimated Operation Costs (Past Budget Period) 
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PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH EVALUATION 



The Evaluation Process 

P erspective 

A white, middle-aged, middle-class, professional v/orking as a partici- 
pating evoluator of an all black education project in a high wealth school district 
in a county with one of the highest per family incomes in the U.S. is the context 
within which this evaluation was conducted. Project headquarters is located in 
the "Tubman Center, " one of the original residences in Marin City where a 
significant majority of low income black Marin County residents live. As well 
as being the offices of the project, the Center is approximately two miles from 
Tamalpais High School, where over lv/o-thi«*ds of the black students attend 
regular classes and is within walking distance of their homes in Marin City. 
A relatively small number of students attend either Redvv'ood or Drake High 
Schools, v/hich, for them, makes the Tubman Center somewhat more remote, 
although the staff pays regular visits to these schools. 

As of this writing, the evaluator visited the Tubman Center approximately 
50 times during the period September, 1970, through June, 1971. Although 
several of these visits v/ere perfunctory in nature, some lasting but a few minutes, 
several were devoted to intensive discussions with both the full-time staff and part-time 
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student staff. T]-)is casual, in-and-out, visitation practice prob- 
ably helped in soi^ne degree to increase the evaluator's visibility 
as a proj cot participant albeit a "honky evaluator . " 

X n 1 1 1 a lly, the staff, both regular and student, were merely 
tolerant of the white evaluator* s presence at the Cent^:r. Clear- 
ly evident x^as the feeling that the evaluator was a necessary 
evil. Their attit\,ide3 seemed to be, " let* s make the motions and 
sounds, play the rnan*s game, and let it go at that.*' Early dis- 
cussions were strained in the embarrassment of being asked ques- 
tions they had asked themselves many times, and a wish to not re- 
veal more than what seemed necessary, not trusting the evaluator. 
Although nev^r mentioned, b\^t surely in their minds, was the fact 
that for the 1969-70 school year the evaluator v/as a black psy- 
chologist from the university, and for the current year the eval- 
uator is white. 

Later discussions revealed an array of highly charged feel- 
ings and problems black students have in their struggle through 
the high school exper:.ence. Many of these rap sessions were 
quite candid revealations about black student educational ex- 
P'^riences and perceptions of themselves, their family attitudes 
about education, the school environment, the attitudes of teach- 
ers and counselors, peer relationships, and the overall social 
scene - including black -white student relationships. Directly or 
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indirectly t he focus was on ^relationships of these experiences 
and perceptions to learning and the learning process. 

The e'valuator tried to give frank and candid answers to 
questions, expressed his frustrations with the staff when things 
were not going well, offered his opinion about their perceptions 
of the social scene, and genere^lly tried to make a part of the 
evaluation their own* At the first meeting v;ith the staff the 
contract v^as read to them, the amount of money involved, what 
the evaluator was supposed to do, and what they v:ere supposed to 
do. They v/ere told by the evaluatoa: that it was as much up to 
them to make sure he earned his money as it v;as up to the eval- 
uator; they were encouraged to express their feelings about what 
was going on and to evaluate the evaluator, which happened fre- 
quently . 

The evaluator *s relationship to the project is now one in 
which, while remaining skeptical, students and staff more free- 
ly communicate and reflect trust. Although still testing the 
evaluator* s ability to take a ribbing, to handle inside jokes, 
and ricochet remarks, it is now done openly, and in good humor,, 
(Playing the dozens is an important pastime) . The evaluator 
learned much from the students and the full-time staff. As one 
student said recently to the evaluator, "Since you seem to have 
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learned so much from us, you shoild pay us_ rather than the other 
way around/' He may be right . 

Although the evaluator has had a long-time acquaintence v/ith 
the project, including participation in its development for fund- 
ing under ESEA, Title III, he nevertheless found himself caught 
in a dileina. On the one hand he had a contract listing expected 
procedures to follov/ and outcomes to produce. On the other ha2id 
it soon became evident that something more involved v;as required 
if the evaluation was to be genuinely useful to the students and 
to the project staff, i.e., to make part of the evaluation pro- 
cess a dynamic, cybernetic, system, in which the students learn 
and change and the staff learn to be more effective. 

For example, the evaluation report of the previous year was 
scholarly, had technical finesse, and clearly anticipated some of 
the findings reported below. As stated by the evaluator himseJ.f, 
be " ♦ . .he was requested by the students on many occasions to 
simply sit and interact v/ith them regarding personal and voca- 
tional issues." But the evaluation report v;as necessarily limit- 
ed to a technical analysis of data obtained "...to demonstrate 
the impact of (Breakthrough's) experiences on the students; their 
changed vocationa 1 perceptions ; their self -concept ? and th- j va2 ue 
they reported as being derived from this project/* 



The report perfonaed this task very well indeed, thus Sotis- 
fying a formal bureaucratic, political, and logical requirement 
of ESEA, Title III. The 1969-70 evaluation report showed clearly 
that Breakthrough was shov/ing signs of being successful (based 
on pre-post testing and the use of control groups in another coun- 
ty) , and it contained insights regarding both successful and non- 
successful aspects of the project. This should not be construed 
as a criticisiu of the report itself, but like many similar re- 
ports, it refltocts an evaluation philosophy of collecting and ana- 
lyzing data n the spirit of a relatively disinterested, uninvolved 
scientific objectivity: the questions asked and how they are op- 
era tionalized as "measuring instruments" , the methods for getting 
answers to the questions, how these answers are analyzed, and 
how the analysis is interpreted are procedures designed to limit 
"measurement errors", "sampling errors", biases of one kind or 
another, and the ever-present concern for high reliability and va- 
lidity are all part of the mystique of what it is that is "objec- 
tive evaluation" for decision making and for the advancement of 
knowledge about human activity. V7ithout these desireable opera- 
tions, evaluation is loose and not too helpful in the long run. 

But the project staff, both student and full-time, are sup- 
posed to be both learner:-, and facilitators uf learning; they are 
expected to be changing and agents of change among black students 
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specifically, and white students, hopefully. Their task is to 
"increase achievement academically" and to "increase the feeling 
among black students they can be successful." If the students 
and staff are not intinaitely involved in the evaluation process, 
it is difficult to see how tney can grov/ as individuals a nd help 
others to do the same; they c^annot be expected to produce an in- 
crease in academic achievement unless tVev "buy" acr.;dGmic 
achievement as having positive valonce for themselves; they can- 
not increase in others the feeling that one can succeed unl-.il 
they themselves have hc)d the experience of being successful; they 
cannot be expected to Get on evaluation information unless they 
perceive themselves as being actors in the drama of trying to 
create an effect. 

A sterile ob j ectivity as the shepherd, of a non -biased em- 
piricism is v^Gill and good for those who understand the rules and 
the consequences for breaking those rules, but as a piocess for 
mediating human endeavor to fulfill a perscrxc^l a\>d societal need 
it is of very limited value. 

The white evaluator of an all black student project, if he 
is to take seriously the need for people who are to be affect^^d 
by decisions to have a voice in their making, is in a difficult 
position. A basic distrust of a representative of the dominant 
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power strtict\:ire , by the students and staff had to be v;orked 
through; a new language nuance, and communication style had to 
be learned; a different approach and style to doing things had 
to be understood; and developing an empathy for, a willingness 
to ente.r into, and an acceptance of t}iG black student dynamic all 
contribute to, and compound, the difficulties of an evaluator who 
is supposed to satisfy the formally construed system of evaluation 
and yet remain credible to those who are beinc "evaluated" by mak- 
ing evaluation meaningful and useful to the €.xcent possible. By 
involving students and staff in creating the instruments of eval- 
uation, their content, the analysis and interpretation process, 
there is an increased chance that students may be influenced to- 
ward the project's objectives: what is being proposed is an in- 
stitutionalization of the "Hawthorn Effect" in contrast to its 
elimination or control. 

E valuatj.on Activities of t he Regul ar and Student Staff of 
Breakthrough 

Student Questionnaire . (Appendix A) The student question- 
naire is a 100 item instrument in which each item is polatized 
on a six point rating scale. For example, . 

I don't want to I do want to 

stay in school. / / / / / / / stay in school. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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The evaluation consultant interviewed the project students and 
staff on tv;o seperate occasions on what they considered impor- 
tant , educationa I ly s igni f icant , experiences during their school 
career. The consultant wrote the 100 items, using the words and 
phrases expressed by the students. The items were L*eviewed by 
the staff and students for accuracy, relevancy, and meaningful-- 
ness to t:hem, i.e., a c})eck on face validity. As a resmlt of 
this iiioeting, sever d1 of the Item.s wcore changed in varying degre- 
es, a few were eliminated, c:nd new items created. The project 
staff had a final review prior to typing. 

Although no effort was made to seperate items into logical 
clusters with respect to their content, the number of items in 
each content area is roughly proportional to the freq\:ency of 
mention by the students. Areas covered include family, peer, 
teacher and "system" relationships, academics, self-image, oc- 
cupational desires, and motivation for learning. 

An add it ion a 1 16 " agree -disagree" items were inserted at 
the end of the questionnaire which were written by the evaluator. 
(Significantly, these items were never tabulated by the ' student 
sta f f of the pro j oct , a 1 though requested to do so on two occa- 
sions) . 



The staff and students administered the questionnaire in 
October and November, 1970, and again in May, 1971. Students 
were pulled out of classes in groups to administer the instru- 
ment. Many students required well over two hours to perform 
the task and a few did it in less than an hour. During the first 
administration, there was much grumbling among the students about 
the questionnaire, the apparently redundant items, and the qvi^^s- 
tionnaire*s lack of meaning. It took fully two months to ob- 
tain the data from all students for the first administration, but 
only two v;eeks for the second administration. The second adminis- 
tration was done more informally, with less fanfare, and on a 
small group and individual basis; there was also much less grumb- 
ling about the instrument, presumably because the students were 
familiar with it and because it had more meaning to them, since 
the staff of Breakthrough better able to describe its purpose. 

Breakthrough students and regular staff tabulated and inter- 
preted the findings with the assistance of the evaluator limited 
to creating a tabulation format and helping students understand 
the process by which the data could be interpreted. After the 
initial administration of the questionnaire, and after its tabu- 
lation and computation of arithmetical averages for each item for 
each grade level, the students began the somewhat painful process 
of interpreting the findings. Liscussion sessions were held In 
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which the evaluator suggested ways of going about the interpre- 
tation. One student suggested using the highest and lowest 
scoring items for interpretati on - a suggestion that was agree- 
able to the others . Althouglj the interpretation took several 
week3, the students; did it, and they typed it (Sae Appendix B) • 
For a task that would present numerous difficulties for a pro- 
fessional, these stuciants performed a credible feat of interpre- 
tation. One thing is cc-rtain, the questionnaire and its impli- 
cations had some meaning to Breakthrough, more so, at least, than 
had a whole procedure been handled exclusively (although faster) 
by the consultant. 

The second administration of this questionnaire was tabula- 
ted by merely indicating the number of students whose responses 
shifted in WHAT THE BREAKTHROUGH STAFF AND STUDENTS perceived as 
a *' positive'* direction, which in some instances would not be nec- 
essa-^ily in agreement with this evaluator 's percention of "posi- 
tive" . One difficulty with this approach to analysis, while meet 
ing the technical requirements of non-parametric statistics, is 
that the magnitude of the changes in student perception is lost. 
The evaluator felt it more important to give the students a feel- 
ing of closure and success than to belabor teasing statistical 
finesse out of loosly constructed items. These individual pre- 
post shifts were converted to percentages and discussed with 
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reg^jrd to their meaning during two meetings with the staff cit 
the Tubman Center. Because of the pressure of time, the eval- 
uator too]v notes and interpreted this data with no added input 
from Breakthrough students or staff* This is regretable be-- 
cause it robs the students of the experience of writing a "fi- 
nal report" about a project that is of great meaning and iir»- 
pore to them, not only as individuals, but also to other Black 
students ii n the district-. 

Iliah Sch o ol Staff Quest ionna iro (Appendix C) . This ques- 
tionnaire was developed in the same manner as described above. 
That is, the Breakthrough staff was questioned about the kinds 
of questions that should be asked of teachers and counselors 
about the project. A trial set of questions was written by tne 
evaluators, and the staff reviewed them and made suggestions. 
The final form was given to all teachers at Tamalpais High School 
and to a small sample of teachers at Redwood and Drake , The 
questionnaires v;ere collected by the Breakthrough staff. Tabu- 
lations were done by the evaluator, in-as-much as both student 
staff and full time staff had more than they could handle already. 

"D jq" Quest ionnai re (Appendix D) • This questionnaire con- 
sists of 14 "yes -no-no comment" questions asked of the students 
in both September and May. It 'was developed by the staff prior 
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to this evaluator's prep.enco on the projoct. Regrettably, the 
questionnaire administered in September was inadvertcint ly dis- 
cairded before any tabulations were made. Results reported be- 
low are for Mcy, 1971. Again, students tobulated the results, 
but did not participate in their interpretation due to time 
pressures . 

As the skilled professional will readily recognize, by fol- 
lowing this procedure of placing a significant emphasis on stu- 
dent and staff participation in developing, analyzing, and in- 
terpreting instruments of evaluation, much in the way of research 
elegance is sacraficed. This is not, of cour.se, a nece.ssnry con* 
coivtitant of " involvemont" strategies. But in this instance it 
is a strait toward making evaluation useful to those being evalu- 
ated, which can readily *be improved with respect to research so- 
phistication during each succeeding year of the project. V/hen 
tlie full-time staff and the student staff are able to carry out 
with dispatch the required evaluation procedures and interpreta- 
tions, there v^ill no lor be a need for Breakthrough - it will 
have already occured. 

Evaluation Activities of the Independent Auditor 

An independent evaluation of Breakthrough * s success was 
made by a nationally recognized authority on educational problems 
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of black youth, Mr. Reginald Major. A San Francisco resident, 
he was selected because of his intimate knowledge of edi:cation 
in the Bay Area, c3nd because of his knowledge about former Tam 
students who are now attending San Francisco State College, 
where Mr. Major had recently directed the college's GEO program. 
It was hoped that an independent black evaluator who has "made 
it the hard way" , and who has recently published a book which 
examines black political and social movements, would influence 
the students positively by providing a role model with which 
students could identify.* 

Mr . Major was requested to evaluc^te the " success''' of the 
project using v;hate.ver criteria he chose, but within the frame- 
v/ork of the formally funded objectives and a knowledge of what 
v;as expected of the project by district personnel. He inter- 
viewed both the student and regular staff of Breakthrough, and 
conducted interviews with the regular staff at Tamlapais High 
School and with black parent;: residing in Marin City. Indivi- 
duals selected for interview were known to have a variety of 
opinion and attitude. All interviews were unstructured, free- 
flowing, and open-ended. He was encouraged to follow his in- 
stincts and interview anyone he wished. All records and files 
were open to him for study , with a full appreciation of v'-.lieir 
confidentiality . 



*Regin£)ld Major, A Panther Ts A Black Cat , William Morrow & Co., 
Inc. New York, 1971, 308pp. 
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E\^aluation Activities of the Evnluation Consultant 

The consultant reviewed previous evaluation reports, review- 
ed project reports, discusiied the project's evaluation require- 
ments with the staff and students, designed instruments of eval- 
uation, outlined procedures of analysis and interpretation of the 
student and staff questionnaires, and worked as closely as possi- 
ble with the project throughout the year. He recommended test- 
ing procedures, participated in discussions regarding continua- 
tion of the project, examined possibilities of publishing an ar- 
ticle describing the project, and examined funding sources in 
order to continue the project after termination of ESEA, Title III 
support. 

The evaluator performed no formal statistical analysis of 
the data because there were no funds to do so, because for the 
staff it would have been meaningless, and loecause the loose con- 
struction of the questionnaire v/arrents only an analysis to im- 
prove reliability^ However, these technical improvements should 
be made, and much thought and work should be devoted to measur- 
ing student perceptions. Approximation methods were used to 
identify highly unreliable items in the student questionnaire .^^^ 



**VJalker & Lev., Statistical Inforenco , Henry. Holt & Co., Now 
York, 1953 Chapter 16. 

ERIC 
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RESULTS 

Student Questionnaire 

This questionnaire v;as first administered to all 190 black 
students in the district by the project staff during October - 
November, 1970. Of the 140 returned, 131 wero sufficiently com- 
pleted for tabulation. The e^'aluator created a format for the 
student and full-time staff to tabulate and compute item aver- 
ages for each grade level. The 15 highest and 15 lowest item 
averages v/ere identified for each grade level and placed on graphs 
to show shifts from grade 9 through grade 12 and to identify 
grade level commonalities, if any. 

Overall, thefie graphs suggested that black students general- 
ly start the 9th grade with relatively high optomism and enthu- 
siasm. 7\s they progress through the grades, disillusionment and 
disappointment sets in in grade 10. Although during grade 11 
there is a tendency for students to feel soracwhat more optomistic, 
indicate an overall decrease in averages scores on items concern- 
ed with their self-image and chances for success , but these 
scores increase on items dealing with peer and parental attitudes 
of support . In genera 1 , as students progress through high school 
experience their feelings shift from high enthusiasm to low 
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enthusiasni, from high to low Motivation, and from high to low 
expectations from the courses they cake. On v,he other hand, 
they appear to experience increases in family support, peer 
support, and the feeling they can be succf?ssful as human beings, 
but on terms that are at a variance v;ith w at the white educa- 
tion community miglit desire. 



The stuJent interpretation of these items constitutes Ap- 
pendix B ar;d should be read at this point. Ihe total picture 
is better expressed in the students' ovm words, A case in point 



Item Tr53: Freshmen don't seem to feel help- 
less in school, but v;hen they become soph- 
mores thoy begin feeling very helpless, prob- 
ably because they are black and feel all alone 
and they know its time to stop jiving now and 
they really don't know which direction they're 
going in. Vi'ben they become juniors they be- 
come more adjusted to this environment and 
have more confidence so they seem to do a lit- 
tle better but v^hen they are seniors something 
seems to pop; they seem to become more confus- 
ed than ever and also more helpless. 



The questionnaire vjas administered a second time in I4ay, 
1>71. Of the 138 returned, 128 were used for a "pre-post*' 
change comparison. As indicated in an earlier section, changes 
were determined by simply indicating positive change by (+) 
and negative change by (-). These pluses were summarized across 
all items for each grade level. 
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From Tab].e I it will be observed that as ^-tuciciits prcvjrcss 
from grade 9 through grade 12 DECREASIKG PKPCENTAG } -.lake posi- 
tive shifts over the i^^even month period in their perception that: 

they wish to stay in school 
teaci;ers like them 
teachers know them 

teachers knov: what thoy (teachers) are doing 
they can do v;ell wV' n gJven assistance 
people are trying to help them 
they are "coping out" 

there are people they can level with 

lea:.:ning is important (of the kind usually expected) 

they feel ijmportant as indi vidua Is in school 

they can make it 

take courses they want 

their friends are getting good grades 

they understand what counselors are supposed to do 

for them 

teachers teach v;hat they want to learn 
going to school is cool" 
courses turn them on 

to be successful one does not need the right contacts 
their teachers ax^e satisfied v,7ith them 
their fathers are dissatisfied with them regarding 
their school work 



That is, from this data it appears that students feel they become 
increasingly disenfranchised from the system in terms of the de- 
creasing number of students who indicate they feel better about 
themselves and what they perceive as improvment in their educa- 
tional lot. 



Also from Table I, INCRKASING PERCENTAGES of students make 
positive shifts over the seven month period in their perception 
th a t : 
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the teaching staff c3oes not make fun of them 
when they have a problem 

they dp want to learn something in school 
they do enjoy learning v;hat is being taught 
going to school is vright on'' 
people care what happens to them 
they can do well without someone's help 
being able to do arithmetic is useful 
they like doing arithmetic 
teachers understand them. - 



TABLE I 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS INDICATING POSITIVE ^IIANGES IN RATINGS 
T^^^CW CKZ'^OBER-NOVEMJ^ER, 1970 TO MAY, 1971 

GRADE LEVEL 







9 


10 


1 1 


12 


1. 


Want to Kt£\y in school 


36% 


16% 


5% 


5% 


2 . 


School is fun 


44% 


50% 


39% 


31% 


3 . 


Teachers like me 


47% 


42% 


39% 


26/0 


4. 


Counselors like ine 


3 5% 


42% 


21% 


31% 


5'. 


Teachers kiiov; mo 


38% 


34% 


34% 


31% 


6. 


Teachers know what they 












are doiny 


38% 


34% 


13% 


2% 


7. 


Counselors know v;hat they 












ai'e doing 


44% 


17% 


39% 


37% 


8. 


1 do not feel lonely in school 


20% 


42% 


26% 


3 7% 


9. 


School people do ca.re what 












happens to me 


3 5% 


50% 


35% 


42% 


10. 


Can do well in school with 












someone h(i;Iping me 


41% 


3 7% 


3 5% 


21% 


11. 


People in school are helping me 


55% 


43% 


•> /to/ 


26% 


12 . 


Not afraid to speak up in class 


38% 


3 7% 


30% 


3 7% 


13. 


Not a cop out 


50% 


3 7% 


35% 


31% 


14. 


Many school people try to help 












v/hen I liave school problems 


44% 


2 5% 


30% 


26% 


15. 


School system does want me to 












do well 


41% 


31% 


34% 


31% 


16. 


School people do not make fun 
of me when I go to tliem with a 












school problem 


38% 


3 7% 


26% 


42% 


17. 


Many school people I enjoy 












talking to 


38% 


17% 


21% 


23.% 


18. 


Many school people I can level 












wi th 


3 5% 


2 5% 


26% 


.21% 


19. 


There is a purpose in going to 












school 


3 5% 


17% 


21% 


5% 


20. 


No matter what I do, I can win 


50% 


28% 


26% 


47% 


21. 


I have decided to try to learn 


44% 


2 5/0 


17% 


2 1% 


22 . 


Learning is important to me 


3 5% 


21% 


30% 


5% 


23. 


I do want to learn what they 












try to teach in school 


44% 


31% 


26% 


47% 
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T T?\7VT. 
JLiCi vXIjIj 








9 


10 


11 


12 


24. 


I do enjoy learning what they 








57% 




try to teach in school 


38% 


17% 


26% 


25. 


Going to school is right on 


32% 


17% 


26% 


42% 


26. 


Many people care what happens 






34% 


57% 




to me 


41% 


31% 


27. 


Can do well without someone 












helping me 


44% 


31% 


4% 


37% 


28. 


Parents feel it is very im- ' 












portant to do well in school 


20% 


16% 


4% 


10% 


29. 


Parents feel I will get a 












good j ob 


38% 


28% 


30% 


26% 


30. 


Could get better grades if 












I wanted to 


38% 


42% 


30% 


26% 


31. 


I understand what they try to 












teach in school 


41% 


2 3 /o 


56% 


37% 


32. 


Understand what they want me 












to learn 


35% 


34% 


43% 


42% 


33. 


Enjoy one or more of my classes 


20% 


43% 


39% 


26% 


34. 


Very seldom do I feel like run- 












ning away 


17% 


43% 


35% 


31% 


35. 


Enjoy going to school 


26% 


34% 


35% 


21% 


36. 


Feel important at school 


50% 


34% 


30% 


26% 


37. 


Feel important at home 


44% 


42% 


52% 


47% 


30. 


Want to succeed in school 


l4% 


31% 


8% 


26% 


39. 


If I could. really talk to 
someone, I could do better 












in school 


26% 


34% 


35% 


31% 


40. 


Do need someone to talk to 












in Gchool 


35% 


46% 


48% 


42% 


41. 


Can talk about school with my 












parents 


26% 


16% 


26% 


21% 


42. 


Do not feel lonely when at 












home 


29% 


25% 


39% 


31% 


43. 


Able to write what i think is 












important " 


38% 


43% 


43% 


21% 


44. 


Able to read is useful 


23% 


25% 


12% 


10% 


45. 


Able to write is useful 


32% 


34% 


43% 


26% 


46. 


Able to do arithmetic is 












useful 


38% 


46% 


65% 


15% 


47. 


Able to read is important 


14% 


16% 


30% 


15% 


4B. 


Able to write is important 


26% 


34% 


39% 


15% 


49. 


Do like reading 


47% 


43% 


52% 


37% 


50. 


Do like writing 


35% 


46% 


30% 


31% 


51. 


Do like doing arithmetic 


,35% 


42% 


. 30% 


52% 


52. 


Possible to do well in school 


35% 


43% 


43% 


31% 


53. 


Do not feel helpless in school 


44% 


31% 


43% 


31% 
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• 






Glu\DE 


LEVEL 








9 


10 


ai 


12 


54* 


Parents are interested in my 












scliool work 


55% 


31% 


52% 


42% 


D D • 


i. .1. «U Vi' 1 i w4 O V^iJJLliJv XO V^.Ljr ./.111 














55% 


28% 


6 5% 


42% 


'J\J • 


Tin rlpT* i" nnf^ clprivlv PVPirvi*!! i ncr 












T >T»arl 


50% 


28% 


30% 


42% 




T nan malcp it 


2 6 /o 


28% 


8% 


5% 


^ o • 


T "F T nnnlH iTikp i'lip conrsps 

J. J_ J. t..v L4 LA L» U J V La> ^* i 1 ^ w V V ( O V' O 

T want to takn . T could do 












\7c^Y*\7 wp 1 1 in <*;r*lTOol 


32% 


4'<% 


39% 


26% 


•J J • 


Do t*nVp ponT**^p*^^ T v/ant 


44% 


56% 


30% 


31% 


\j\J • 


T.iVo "halltT \' C\ p a r'Vi Pi"Q 

XjXJS.^^ L«L^ I.«C«XJV \^\J L«L«ClV>iJL«XO 


50% 


42% 


3 5% 


42% 


o ± • 




38% 


31% 


21% 


31% 




Mn*^"!" O'F mv ffi pnds 'TPt CTOod 












grades 


44% 


50% 


26% 






rio iiYii^PY'Ql'anrl wIt r^"f" a Ponti'-iploT' 












1 Q Q n t^TiOCj "Ho "FoT* ttip 

X O U Mfy L^O L« l.«V^ L<IW ImKJl^ lllv* 


38% 


31% 

•J X /u 


17% 


15% 


64. 


Thpv do teach what I want to 












lea r n 


55% 


31% 


26% 


21% 


65. 


Going to school is cool 


41% 


46% 


35% 


21% 


66. 


VJliPn I do wpII T_n school, niv 
friends do not thincr I'm a 












sell-out to the honlcies 


47% 


28% 


48% 


10% 


67. 


My courses turn me on 


50% 


42% 


26% 


21% 


68. 


Want mv oarpnts to meet mv 












teachers 


41% 


31% ■ 


' 21% 


3 7% 


69. 


My teachers are welcome at my 












hon<^p 

1 4 U O L^ 


44% 


31% 


43% 


3 ].% 


70. 


My parents would enjoy tcilkxng 












1*o c'onip of mv teach pi* s 


35% 


37% 


3 5% 


37% 


71 • 


Think mv Daren ts would dici some 












of my teachers 


35% 


3 7% 


35% 


37% 




Mv Dar*ents would he much hptter 
off if thev had a better c due a — 












tion 


50% 


3 7% 


39% 


26% 


73 . 


Best friends' do feel the same 












wav T Ho about sr»}iool 


52?^ 


43% 


56% 


31% 


74. 


Somednv I' 11 have a ciood i ob 


*29% 


31% 


21% 


21% 


7S 


RpQ"!" "FfiPnrls will ha\7P r\ fioorl 












i ob 


52% 


31% 


48% 


26% 


76. 


Successful brothers and sisters 












do have a good education 


50% 


16% 


39% 


31% 


77. 


Successful brothers and sisters 












are black honkies 


47^^; 


31% 


26% 


31% 


78. 


Successful brothers and sisters 












are cool 


35% 


21% 


56% 


21% 
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T.PVEl, 








9 


10 


11 


12 


79. 


Successful brothers and sisters 












got lots of help in school 


52% 


3 7% 


35% 


26% 


80. 


To be successful, you need the 












right contacts 


44% 


43% 


39% 


21% 


81. 


I have the right contacts to 












be succef^sful 


50% 


28% 


39% 


5% 


82. 


Some oi' the things that keep 












me dovm school can help with 


41% 


34% 


52% 


36% 


83. 


V?hen I try hard, I really do 












okay 


3 2% 


46% 


26% 


26% 


84. 


I'll keep on trying and I 












won * t give up 


2 0% 


43% 


21% 


36% 


85. 


I'm being held down 


3 8% 


3 7% 


43?^ 


10% 


86. 


I have as good a chance of 












doing well as others 


32% 


42% 


21% 


3 7% 


87. 


Teachers treat me like I have 












good sense 


52% 


50% 


3 5% 


21% 


88. 


Teachers think I'm smarter 












than I am 


47% 


28% 


60% 


10% 


89. 


Teachers thinl; I understand 












more than I do 


44% 


21% 


43% 


15% 


90. 


Teachers do understand me 


41% 


46% 


46% 


5 2 /ct 


91. 


I do better in school than I 












did 3 years ago 


32% 


50% 


48% 


37% 


92. 


I v/ill do very well because 
I'll spend 4 years in high 












schpol 


2 9% 


31% 


39% 


10% 


93. 


Teachers usually expect more of 












me than I do of my elf 


41% 


3 7% 


43% 


31% 


94. 


Teachers seem to be satisfied 












v;ith me 


47% 


42% 


26% 


26% 


95. 


My father usually seems to be 












satisfied v/itb me 


41% 


25% 


21% 


21% 


96. 


My mother usually seems to be 












satisfied with me 


2 3% 


3 7?^ 


26% 


21% 


97. 


I can study at home 


55% 


34% 


17% 


21% 


98. 


My counselor usually seems to 












be satisfied with me 


38% 


28% 


2 6% 


31% 


99. 


I get on better in school than 
any of my brothers or sisters 












at home 


44% 


25% 


43% 


21% 


100. 


I'm the best student in my 












family 


2 5% 


3 7% 


26% 


5% 
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These positive trends indicate that there are areas in 
v/hich students perceive improvement during the seven month in- 
terum between the pre and. the post testing. As students pro- 
gress through school, they indicate a positive shift in teacher 
attitude, that people increasingly "care", and that they prob- 
ably can be successful* These results are not clear cut however. 
For example, v/hxle students perceive teachers as increasingly 
not liking them, knowing them, or are not satisifed v/ith them, 
as they progress through school, also believe that teachers in- 
creasingly understand them and increasingly feel teachers accept 
their problems by not making fun of the problems. 

Overall, the data does not indicate an overly optomistic 
state of affairs, although this judgement should be tempered 
with the realization that in, the final analysis some of the items 
may be found to be unreliable. Nevertheless, one thing is clear: 
when students enter the 9th grade they become increasingly en- 
thusiastic, turned on, optomistic, and generally positive in 
their attitudes about school and themselves. This is evidenced 
by the fact that 66% of the 100 items dropped in positive change 
from grade 9 to grade 10, 52% of the items dropped from grade 10 
to grade 11, and 65% dropped from grade 11 to grade 12. 

Unfortunately, there are no previous data with which to com- 
pare these results for the purpose of assessing Breakthrough' s 
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contribution to these perceptions. Discussions with the Break- 
through student staff, ho\vever, suggests the younger students 
are more likely to feel the impact of Breakthrough than students 
in grades 11 and 12. VThatever the impact, it is but a small 
force in the larger educational context and should be strength- 
ened . 
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D I G " Q \ u ^ 3 1 i on n a i r e 

This questionnaire was distributed to the 190 black stu- 
dents in the district and v;ere retu3:ned (it takes its name from 
the intiroductory salutation) . Table II is a sunmiary of respon- 
ses to the form, and indicates students attitudes about select- 
ed aspects of tha project. 



TABLE II 

PERCENTAGES OF R1=;SP0I]SES TO QUESTIONS ON THE "DIG" QUESTIONNAIRE 

NO 



Project Breakthrough should: 


YES 


NO 


COKJ 


MKNT 


PJlxtend its tutoring program 


88 


.4% 


2 


.9% 


8 


no/ 
• //o 


Do av/ay with its tutoring program 


2 


.9% 


87 


.9% 


9 


.2% 


Visit the, school laoro often 


78 


• 2/0 


6 


.4% 


15 


.4% 


Visit the classrooms more often 


69 


CO/ 


5 


.9% 


• 24 


.6% 


H^ive more group meetings with the 














students 


87 




4 


.3% 


7 


.8% 


H^ive less group meetings with the 














students 


5 


. 6% 


81 


. 1% 


13 


.3% 


Have more individual meetings 


76 




7 


.0% 


17 


.0% 


Have less individual meetings 


6 


• t7o 


81 


.0% 


12 


.3% 


Keep students better informed about 














Breakthrough 


95 


.0% 


0 


.0% 


5 


.0% 


Take groups of students to more 














affairo 


94 


.0% 


4 


.0% 


2 


.0% 


Make available extensive college 














material 


82 


.0% 


4 


.2% 


13 


.8% 


Make available extens ive vocational 














material 


82 


» 5% 


o 


.7% 


16 


.8% 


Help bring in more Black speakers 


95 


.8% 


0 


.7% 


3 


.5% 


Go out of existence 


11 


.1% 


70 


.5% 


17 


.8% 



Although there was some variation between Tarn students and 
the combined responses of the students at Redwood and Drake, none 
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were large enough to v/arrant sepcrate interpretation. 

The students are overwhelmingly desirous of having more 
Black spealcers; being better informed about the project, going 
to more affairs", and having the tutoring program extended. 
Although all other questions were responded to very positively, 
nearly 12% indicated the project should go out of existence and 
nearly 18% checked "no comment", indicating that nearly 30% of 
the responding students have some reservations about the project. 
That 30% alFjo were either non-committal or not in favor of m,ore 
frequent visits to the classroom raises the possibility Break- 
through is creating enough anxiety among some of the more reti- 
cent students to warrant a wish for the project to disappear; 
thus suggesting the project may, in fact, be "Breaking through." 

High School Staff Questionnaire 

This questionnaire cons is ts of 10 open-ended questions dis- 
tributed to all staff members at Tamalpais High School, of which 
34 were returned suf f icj.ently completed to be useful for analy- 
sis and reporting. 

Table IIJ Sjjows the frequency of response to each question 
as interpreted by the evaluator. IsTo attempt was made to classify 
responses according to content other than negation or affirmation 
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of the question. When a staff member answered u question in 
such a v;ay that it could be classified in two or more ways, each 
was tallied. The K's, therefore, vary from question to question 
because of these multiple responses. 



TABLE III 

• TABUI^TION OF STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 

Frequency of 
mention 



V?l-)^^t is Breakthrough all 

about? Learning 

Improve self image 
Related educational 
benefits 
No response 
Don* t know 

During the past three 
years any overt changes 
among black students? 

In general : Generally positive 

Generally negative 

None 

No response 



11 
7 

21 
1 
1 



22 
1 
6 
5 



In classroom: Yes 23 

No 4 

No response 5 

Unrelated response 1 

Don * t knov/ 1 

Out of classroom: Yes 19 

No 4 

Negative/worse 1 

No response 5 

Unrelated response 1 

Don * t know 1 
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Frequency of 
mention 



During the past three 
years any attitude of 
feeling changes among 
black students? 

In general; 



In classroom: 



Generally positive 
Generally negative 
None 

No response 

Yes 
No 

No response 
Unrelated response 
Don ' t know 



18 
1 
5 
8 

18 
4 
9 
0 
1 



Out of classroom: 



Yes 
No 

No response 
Unrela ted response 
Don ' t know 



13 
4 

13 
0 
2 



During the past three 
years any changes in 
academic perf oriaance 
of black students? 



Unrelated positive 

Yes 

No 

No response 
Don't kno^/ 



2 
18 
5 
7 
0 



Extent would attribute 
positive changes in 
Br e a k tl) r ou gh ? 



No extent 
Some extent 
Great extent 
Very great extent 
No response 



0 
7 
14 
10 
'4 
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Extent would attribute 
nea nt I vG changes to 
Brea]c through? 



BrG£)k through helpful 
or hindering? 



Should Breakthrough 
continue or not? 



VJhy do you fee.1 this 
way? 



Frequency of 
. ment ion 



No extent 18 

Some extent 7 

Great extent 0 

Very great extent 0 

No response 8 



Helpful 28 

Hindering 8 

Don * t know 2 

No response 2 



Continue 30 
Not continue 1 
No response 3 



Helps students 16 

Helps teachers 5 

Generally a good thing 11 

No response 4 

Of no value-discontinue 1 



Examination of Table III indicates that: 

1. The specific ob i ectives and purposes of Breakthro u gh 
are not v;oll understood , although its general purposes 
are. It will be recalled that the specific objectives 
for v;hich the project was funded were (l) to increase 
student achievment, and (2) to increase the feeling 
within black students that they can "succeed.'* Though 
the school staff undoubtedly has been exposed more than 
once to the proj ect ' s specific obj ectives , it is clear 
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that they have not given these o?ojectives specific atten- 
tion, and/or Breakthrouah has been unable to maintain 
these objectives in hig}) visibility. This may not be as 
imporbanc as the fact that the project is viewed as edu- 
cationally related, rather than soiv.ething else. 

2 . Th e over t hehavi or of bl a ck s t udents is clear], y more cos - 
itive , both in and out of class as a result of the pro- 
ject's three year existence, 

3. The attitude of bl ac k stu de nts ±b clearly more positive 
in class , but out of class there is a split between those 
who felt attitudes were positive and those v;ho could not 
say. Obviously, many teachers and counselors do not have 
the opportunity to observe out-of -class behavior of stu- 
dents and cannot realistically make judgements. 

4. Over one-half of the teachers repoz'ted a n increase in 
academic performance . the remainder giving a variety of 
other responses, five of which indicating no increase in 
performance . On the face of it , this does not agree with 
the actual performance of black students as measured by 
grade point average. However, no conclusion should be 
drawn without knowledge of the opinions of staff memljers 
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not returning the questionnaire . Teachers and counselors 
v;ho feel strongly that students should succeed are more 
likely to make them succeed, are more likely to report 
success - and more likely to turn in this kind of ques- 
tionnaire* The students of these teachers probably do 
receive higher grades in their courses than grades they 
receive from teachers who are having trouble relating to 
black students . 

5» Breakthrough * s contribution to positive chancres in black 
students v/as viewed as significant by an overwl)elming ma- 
jority of the respondents. 

6, Of those who responded, over half said that any negative 
chariges_ in students was not Cri iised by Breakthrough. 

?• Approximately 80% felt Breakthrough was helpful to stu - 
dents for a variety of reasons, most of which appeared 
to center around better communication between students 
and staff. 

8. Approximately 80% of the staff responding to the ques- 
tionnaire felt the project should continue . 

9 90% felt the reason why the px^oject should continue is 
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that it is helpful to the Tarn staff, helpful to the stu- 
dents, and generally supportive of the system. 

Grade Point Averages 

Table IV suggests that essentially the grade point averages 
of black students did not increase over the life of the project* 
Rather^ it would appear that these averages fluctuated in a non- 
determinable pattern. Analysis of this phenomenon is somewhat 
conjectural, bvit there do seem to be associated facts that may 
be relevant to tlie meaning of these averages. 

It is now, and has in the past, been a fact that scholastic 
grades as indicators of academic achievement are the best predic- 
tor of future ac^idemic achievement, i.e., the best predictor of 
future ^^rades where achievement is defined as whatever it is that 
teachers expect of students. Grades now appear to be a kind of 
non-sequiteur of the educational systeia in that the assigned 
grade may or may not be that which is "earned". Increasingly, 
grades do not necessarily indicate the whole of academic achieve- 
ment. These averages probably reflect more teacher's perception 
of what was "earned" rather than their perception of what was 
"learned." This is true of the total system, including black 
students and black teachers. 
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It is for tills reason that a more meaningful measure of 
achievement would be the niunber of specific learning outcomes 
accomplished by the stvdent. Learning objectives can be clear- 
cut indicators of learning in any content area; they are ver*!- 
fyable in that independent observers may arrive at essentially 
similar conclusions about the amount and quality of learning; 
they reveal exactly what is expected of both the student anci 
the teacher. 

In other- words , grade point averages are relatively mean- 
ingless indicai.ox'S of achievemeflit foi' students who are seeking 
a nev; meaning for education. They should be replaced by indi- 
cators of actual accomplishment x'elatively more free of "human 
error*" 

This is not meant to be an apology or defense for the lack 
of increase in grade point averages. One might argue the other 
v/ay ax"ound, indeed: since grades ai-e part of real world aca- 
demics, and since blacks generally try to live in that world, 
they should learn how it works, play the game, and try to be 
successful in those terms. But the issue is "\^hat are'the evi- 
dences of increased academic achievement of black students?" 
The ansv;er can only be that grades are weak indicators at best. 
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A second point about Table IV should be made. Since the 
number of bleick students who remain in school through grade 12 
has • increased significantly over the past three years, and since 
those additional students traditionally tend to have the poorest 
achievement record, a relatively stable grade point average ac- 
tually reflects increased achievement for the group as a whole, 
otherwise the averages would be moving lower. 

Thirdly, it has been reported by staff members that black 
students are enrolling in increasingly difficult courses in in- 
creasing numbers . 

These three factors taken together - the basic irrationality 
of gi^ades, increased nurubers of students staying in school, and 
the increased enrollment in difficult courses suggest that an es- 
sentially stable grade point average indicates a significant im- 
provement in academic achievement for black students over the 
three year life of the project. 

Report of the Independent /mditor 

The essential findings of the independent auditor are that 
Breakthrough is a "success" on the follov;ing grounds: 

1. The school staff sees Breakthrough as the only bridge be- 
tween the community, the students, and the school staff. 
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2. The community sees the project as a bona fide effort 

' by the schools to bridge existing gaps between people. 

3. The black students, perceive the project as a place to 
turn when confused, in trovible, and needing support. 

4. The school staff Ijas a positive attitude about the 
value of Breakthrough to both the school and the black 
students. 

5„ The project allows students the opportunity to focus on 
what is, and is not, relevant to them as individuals. 

Tlie independent auditor made suggestions for improving the 
project's effectiveness dviring the coming academic year. His 
report constitutes Appendix E. It is a thoughtful stateiaent, 
clearly showing how the project is successful, how it can be im-^ 
proved, and what it cannot be expected to do without concomitant 
changes in the formal system of education as it pertains to 
black students. It should be read by everyone concerned with 
making black students successful as learners and as human beings. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 



This report should not be, for it remains apart from the 
students, the staff of Breakthrough, the high school staff, the 
administration, and the community. That is not to say it should 
not have been v/ritten, only that it should have been a more nat- 
ural development of the Breakthrough student and full-time staff. 
The report may prove i.seful to everyone concerned, but it v;ould 
be more useful to the project had the staff participated more 
fully in generating the ideas, for it is their perspective that 
must be translated into success. 

Judgements of this project's success depends heavily on the 
perspective used to make the judgements. If one's perspective 
is that of the formally funded objectives of the project (in- 
creased achievement and an increase in the perception that stu- 
dents can succeed) , as determined by white middle-class standards 
of performance and feelings of self-worth, the project has not 
succeeded as well as one would v/ish or expect. On the other hand, 
if one's perspective is that of the black student, black teachors , 
and parents, as determined by black standards of success and 
black self-perception, the project is significantly more success- 
ful. The Coleman Report, which influenced the project* s focus 
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on giving black students the feeling that they can be successful, 
does not address itself to the psychological necessity for people 
to strive for something on their ov/n terms • Part of Breakthrough's 
success appears to this v/riter to be the fact that this condition 
was allov/cd by the Board of Trustees, the administration, the 
high school staff, and the Director • From the black per.<=^,poctivc , 
that the project was allowed to function on its o\^ terms made ac- 
countability to the objectives meaningful. Thus, a strong sup- 
port of the project in the future v/ill enhance the possibility 
of producing increasing success for black students. 

But Breakthrough cannot be expected, by itself, to perform 
miracles* Increasingly recognized by those who are committed to 
producing learning in students is the fact that culture, racial 
and ethnic groups are part of larger social system, and that 
total-system must be committed to creating the conditions and 
providing the resources for accomplishing the task. In reality, 
the learning problem is less of a racial, ethnic, or cultural one 
than it is one of kids in general v/ho are not learning when they 
can. Thus Breakthrough should be considered an integral part of 
the total district operation. 

The system of education must have a genuine committment to 
the creation of successful human beings on their own terms. The 
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foregoing findings give some indication of how this might be 
done. The high school staff evaluates the project as success- 
ful and generally is optomistic about the ability of the pro- 
ject to help students succeed • But the students feel a growing 
sense of disillusionment about their chances for success within 
the definition required by the system. Project Breakthrough's 
task is to find additional ways to bridge this gap. . Black stu- 
dents are being bombarded from all sides regarding what they 
should do, become, and strive for. ^^hite, middle-class Marin 
County expects one thing, (and that's where the money comes 
from) , while within the black community students receive con- 
flicting wishes from their parents, BSU, Panthers, SDS , their 
peers, and so on. The dominant forces within the county also 
have cnflicting expectations of black students, ranging from 
keeping them quiet to "being like the rest of us , all the while 
failing to remember the very v;ide range of expectations they 
have for their children. The project needs personnel with skills 
that will enable students to decide v;ho and what they are, and 
to use that understanding for becoming successful persons in a 
way they can relate to. Students do not know what is expected 
of them except as vaguely defined concepts, and to which they 
have little committment. 
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The idea of playing a purposefully winni'.ig ganiG to accom- 
plish pre-detcrmined purposes is essentially alien to black stu- 
dent perceptions* The existenialist character of students, gen-- 
erally, makes it difficult for education to meet the formal re- 
quirements of its o\^ making » Breakthrough's education problem 
is compounded by the fact that it must run on a "black time" 
schedule • The formal system should accept, and make allowance 
for that fact; the system should accept the fact that any gr^'^ap 
activity has a necessary social concomitant and carries v;ith it 
its ovm reward; and it should accept the requirement that unless 
there are social rewards there will be little production in 
terms the system can understand created by other people. 

The Student Questionnaire development, analysis, and inter- 
pretation process is a case in points As long as the evaluator 
was asking questions, writing items, everything went smoothly* 
But it took a very long time to get the results back - nearly 
two months • In part there were good reasons for this time de- 
lay: the proj ect staff had many responsibi lities , the most im- 
portant of which was to attend to individual needs and problems 
as they arose, and the students are at the Center but two hours 
a day. The students liked the idea of doing their own evalua- 
tion, but they balked at the large task of tabulating the results, 
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dragging it on for some time. No amcunt of pressure would speed 
them up. \fhen they began making graphs of the results their in- 
terest increased somewhat, and when faced with the task of try- 
ing to interpret the graphs they felt overwhelmed. By this time 
it became clear to most of them that they had the choice of let- 
ting the evaluator evaluate them , or they could evaluate themse.]. - 
ves. They completed the handwritten interpretation of the graphs 
in about a week, (but the typing reqviired over a month, mainly 
because the project had but one typewriter) • In short, this por- 
tion of the evaluation became their ov.^ to an appreciable extent , 
thus helping speed the process. The Breakthrough student staff 
performed a difficuTt task. 

The student interpretation of this questionnaire should be 
read by everyone, for it more accurately tells the story aboi^t 
what Breakthrough and the high school staff must do to increase 
student success, more accurately certain than the author's in- 
terpretation of the pre-post changes. Accordingly, all of the 
foregoing findings .-should be reexamined and interpreted by stu- 
dents. Only then will they take on -substantive meaning for fu- 
ture action that students will accept. 

Critics will find justifiable cause for concern about some 
important technical questions about this questionnaire that 
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remain unanswered. And so, another dilema: the unanswered tech- 
nical issues require data which has been collected under condi- 
tions of high motivBtion, standardized procedures of administra- 
tion, and statistically defined uniformity of meaning {i.e., item 
reliability), none of which is probably true of this data. On 
the other hand, the data has a uniformity that makes sense to the 
students and by approximation methods it may be inferred each 
questionnaire has sufficient integrity to warrant the few conc3.it- 
sions offered here. 

Overall, Breakthrough seems to be successful because the 
objective data indicate: 

1. An increase in academic achievement if the effect of in- 
creased enrollment in the higher grades and the increas- 
ed difficulty level of courses being taken by the stu- 
dents is taken into account. 

2. The Independent Auditor *s report indicates that stu- 
dents do have increased feelings that they can succeed 
as compared with bis experiences in Marin City and San 
Francisco State College in the past two to four years. 

3* A strong desire by the high school staff returning com- 
pleted questionnaires that the project should continue. 

4. A strong desire by the black students themselves that 
the project continue. 
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Recommendations 

The evidence indicates the project should definitely con- 
tinue, but with some modification, both in ter^TiH of expected 
student outcomes and the project ' s modus operandi . 

1. Expected student accomplishment should be stated as 
objectives on program, curricular, and learner level. 
"Increased Academic Z^c'iievement" is too vague to pro- 
vide spc?-cific guidance to the project staff, and can 
be subjected to rather whimsical interpretations of 
grade point averages which are becoming increasingly 
suspect in their value for guidance purposes. These 
objectives should be written in such manner that each 
one contains an "outciome", a "criterion level of per- 
formance" for that outcome, and a "conditions of eval- 
uation" statement. These statements of expected ac- 
complishment should b^t written by the students, the 
project staff, and high school staff representatives. 
Specific training in how to do this should be provided 
everyone concerned. 

The initial focus of these objectives should be at the cur 
rjculum and learner levels of the program structure in order to 
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get immediate student invlovement and committment to achieving 
the objectives. The number of objectives, initially, should be 
limited to two curriculum objectives in each of four program ar- 
eas, and to no more than five learner objectives in each curri- 
culum area, or a total of fourty objectives. As the semester 
progresses, additional learner objectives can be written by 
bui Iding on the teacher ' s experiences with those initially de- 
veloped • 

2. The full time staff should be required to undergo ex- 
tensive training in human relations, in how the educa- 
tion system is constructed and operates in reality, and 
in how to lead, encourage, support, and generally ex- 
pect the student staff to be more productive and better 
assist their peers in getting turned on to a winning 
reference-frame. Techniques should be employed that 

wi 11 create an increased cohes iveness of the staff in 
order to increase the project's effectiveness in com- 
municating with students, teaching staff, and the com- 
munity. Again, the purpose is to help create the condi- 
tions that increase chances for student success. 

3. At least one full time social worker should be added to 
the staff who has skill in relating to the community and 
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who understands the workings of the educational system. 
This person's task would be to develop effective parent 
support and reinforcement of learning by their children 
and generlly to l^ridge the gap betv?cen the community, 
Br-eakthrough , and the high school staff. Breakthrough 
has been limited and handicapped from the start when 
federal officials deleted the community worker aspect 
of the project during initial funding discussions. At 
that time the critical importance was recognized of 
close community-student relationships for accomplish- 
ing the objectives of the project. That need still ex- 
ists, moreso to the extent that students begin to feel 
a sense of credibility in the district. 

The Breakthrough staff should find additional ways to 
obtain more active interest by white staff members in 
helping black students be successful. The recommended 
training program in objectives would be one way of 
doing this, which has proven effective in other district 
the community social v/orker is a vital necessity in 
this regard. 

The total staff, students, and members of the community 
should be required/encouraged to attend at least one 
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board maeting a month; and they should attend at least 
tv;o education bill hearings of interest to them each 
year in Sacramento • 

6. VTlien the content warrants, several courses should be 
conducted in Marin City, especially those dealing with 
}31ack Studies and various others that may be of special 
interest to the parents as v;ell as students. If neces- 
sary, these should be offered at night. 

7. The Breakthrough staff should improve fxirther its ar- 
ticulation activities with Sausalito if at all possible. 

8. The project should be absorbed by the district and 
given unqualified support for a period of at least 

ten years. Without this unqualified support it is dif-- 
ficult to expect really large scale improvement in learn- 
ing. 



APPELIDIX A 



TAMALPAJ.S HIGH SCHOOL 

PROJECT 
BREAKTHROUGH 
STUDENT QUESTTONNATRE 



(Place a check mark on the J.ine wliere it hest describes how you 
feel about each question) 



1. I don't want to stay 
in School. 

2. School is no fun. 

3. Most teachers are 
down on me. 

4. Most counselors are 
down on me. 

5. Most teachers cJon't 
know J exist. 

6. Most teachers don't 
know what they are 
doing, 

7. Most counselors don't 
knov; what they are 
doing. 

8. J fee3. lonely in 
school . 

9. Most school people 
don't care what hap- 
pens to me. 

10. I can't do well even 
when someone tries to 
help me. 



11. 
12. 

13. I'm a cop out. 



No one in school js 
helping me. 

I am afraid to speak 
up in class. 
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T do want to stay in 
school . 

School is fun. 

Most teachers like me. 

Most counselors like me, 

Most teachers icnow me. 



Mo.st teachers do know 
what they are doinc.}. 



Most counselors do know 
what they are doing. 



I do not feei lonely In 

GCllOOl . 

Mofil: school people do 
care what happens to me. 



J. c^in do well in school 
wlicn someone someone tri':s 
to help mo. 

Mnnv people; in school aro 
h(?ipincr me. 

T cvi) not atrajd to speak 
up in class. 

J am not a cop out. 
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14. There are no school 
people who try to 
help me when T have 
a school problem. 

15. The school system 
does not want me to 
(3o well in schooi. 

16. School people make 
fun of me when T go 
to them with ei 
school problem. 

17. There are no school 
people I enjoy talk- 
ing to. 

16. There are no school 
people I can level 
with. 

19. There . ^ no purpose 
in Qolr g to school. 

20. No matter what i do, 
I can't win. 

21. I can't make up my 
mind whether T 
should try to learn 
or not. 

22. Learning is not im- 
portant to me. 

23. T don't want to 
learn what they tr-/ 
to teach in school . 

24. I do not enjoy learn- 
ing what they try to 
teach in school. 

25. Going to school is 
nowhe re . 

26. No orse cares what hap- 
pens to me. 
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There are many school 
people who try to hel.p 
me w?ien I have school 
p rob J. ems . 

The school system does 
want me to do well in 
schoo L . 

School people Oo not 
inako fun o C me when T 
go to them with a sc>iool 
problem. ' 

There are many school 
people T enjoy tallying 
to. 

There are many school 
people I can level with. 



There is a purpose in 
qoinq to school. 

No matter what I do/ 1 
can win. , 

I have decided to trv to 
learn. 



Learning is important to 
me . 

I do want to learn what 
they txry to teach in 
:-:chooi . 

T do enjoy learning what 
they try to te-acVi ^n 
school . 

Going to school is right 
on. 

f^^^^y people care about 
wliav happens to m^.. 
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27. I can't do well in 
school without some- 
one helping me. * 

28. My parents don*t 
care if I do well in 
school . 

29. My parents feel I'll 
never get a good job. 

30. I couldn't get better 
grades even if I 
wanted to. 

31. I don't understand 
what they try to 
teach in school. 

32. don't understand 
v;hat they want me to 
learn about the 
things they teach. 

33. I don't enjoy any of 
my classes. 

34. Much of the time, I 
feel like running 
away . 

35. I don't enjoy going 
to school 

36. I don't feel impor- 
tant at school. 

37. I feel important at 
home* 

38. I don't v;ant to smc-- 
ceed in school. 

39. If I could really 
talk to someone, I 
could do no better 
in school. 

40. I do need r.oincone to 
talk to in school. 
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I can do well in school 
without someone helping 
me. 

My parents feel it is very 
important for me to do well 
in school. 

My parents feel I will get 
a good job. 

I could get better grades 
if I wanted to. 



I do understand what they 
try to teach in school. 



I do understand what they 
want me to learn about, the 
things they teach. 



I really enjoy one or more 
of my classes. 

Very seldom do I feel like 
running away. 



I do enjoy going to 
school . 

I do feel important at 
school . 

I don't feel important 
at home. 

. 

I do want to succeed in 
school . 

If I could really talk to 
someone, I could do much 
better in school. 



I don ' t need anyone to 
talk to in school. 
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41 • I can't talk about 
school with my par- 
ents • 

42* I feel lonely when 
I'm at home. 

43^ To be able to write 
what I think is very 
important. 

44. Being able to read is 
not useful. 

45. Being able to write is 
useful. 

46. Being ^ble to do arith- 
metic is useful. 

47. Being able to read is 
not important. 

48. Beign able to write is 
important. 

49. I don't like reading.- 

50. I do like writing. 

51. I do like doing arith- 
metic. 

52. It is possible to do 
well in school. 

53. I do not feel help- 
less in school. 

54. My parents are inter- 
ested in my school 
work. 

55. My friends think it 
is very important to 
do well in school. 

56. I understand clearly 
everything I read. 
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I can talk about school 
with my parents. 



I do not feel lonely 
when I'm at home* 

To be able to write what 
I think is not very im- 
portant. 

Being able to read is 
very useful. 

Being- able to write is 
not very useful. 

Being able to do arith- 
metic is not very useful. 

Being able to read is 
important. 

Being able to write is 
not very important. 

I do like reading. 

I don't like writing. 

I don't like doing arith- 
metic. 

It is impossible to do 
well in school . 

I feel helpless in school, 



My parents are not inter- 
ested in my school xork. 



My friends think it is not 
important to do well in 
school . 

I wish I understood better 
everything I read . 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
(PART II) 



57, 

58, 



59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 



64. 



65, 



66, 
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I can't make it. 

If I could take the 
courses I want to 
take, I could do 
very well in schools 

I can't take 
courses I want. 

I don't like to 
talk to any teachers 

I don^t like to 
talk to any counse- 
lors. 

None of my friends 
get good grades* 

I don't understand 
what a counselor is 
supposed to do for 
me. 

They don't teach 
what I want to 
learn. 

Going to school 
is not cool. 

When I do well in 
school / my 
friends do not 
think I'm a sell- 
out to the honkies 

Most of my 

courses do not turn 

me on. 

I want my parents 
to meet my teachers 

Most of my teachers 
are welcome at my 
house. 
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ll can make it. 

If I could take the 
courses I want to take/ 
I still couldn't do well 
in school. 

I do take courses I 
want. 

I do like to talk tn 
teachers. 

I do like to talk to 
counselors. 



Most of my friends get 
good grades. 

I do understand what a 
counselor is supposed 
to do for me. 



They do teach what I 
want to learn. 



Going to school is 
cool . 

l^Jhen I do well in 

school/ my friends think 
I'm a sell-out to the 
honkies. 



Most of my courses do 
turn me on. 
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I don't v;ant my parents 
to meet my teachers. 



12 3 4 



Most of my teachers 
^ g are not v.;elcome at my 
jhouse. 
I 
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70» My parents would 
enjoy talking to 
some of my teach- 
ers • 

71 • I think my par- 
ents would dig 
some of my 
teachers. 

12. My parents would 
be much better off 
if they had better 
education* 

73 • My best friends do 
feel the same v;ay 
I do about school* 

74. I'll never have a 
good job. 

75. My best friends 
will never have a 
good job. 

76. Successful brothers 
and sisters do not 
have a good educa- 
tion. 

77* Successful brothers 
and sisters are 
black honkies, 

78. Successful brothers 
and sisters are 
cool. 

79. Successful brothers 
and sisters got lots 
of help in school. 

80. To be successful/ 
you need the right 
contacts. 

81* I have the right con 
tacts to be success- 
ful. 

82 • Some of the things 
that keep me dovm 
school can't help 
with* 
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I My parents would not en- 
Joy talking to some of 
my teachers. 



I think my parents would 
not dig some of my teach- 
ers. 



My parents would be no 
better off if they had 
a better education. 



My best friends do not 
feel the same way I do 
about school . 

Someday I'll have a good 
job. 

My best friends will 
have a good job. 



:1 2 



Successful brothers and 
sisters do have a good 
education. 



Successful brothers and 
sisters are not black 
honkies. 

Successful brothers and 
sisters are not cool. 



Successful brothers and 
sisters did not get lots 
of help in school. 

To be successful/ you do 
not need the right con- 
, tacts. 

I do not have the right 
contacts to be success- 
ful. 

Some of the things that 
keep me down school can 
help with. 



83. VJhen I try hard, 
I get nowhere, 

84. I used to try, but 
I gave up, 

85. I'm not being held 
dovm • 

86. I have less chance 
o£ doing well than 
others* 

87 • My teachers treat 
me like I have good 
sense, 

88. My teachers think 
I'm smarter than I 
am. 

89. My teachers think I 
understand more than 
I do. 

90. My teachers do under- 
stand me. 

91. I do worse in school 
than I did 3 years 
ago. 

92. I could get further 
if I didn't have to 
waste 4 years in 
high school. 

93. My teachers usually 
expect more of me 
than I do of myself. 

94. My teachers usually 
seem to be disappoint- 
ed in ."ne • 

95. My father usually 
seem to be satisfied 
with me. 

96. My mother usually 
seems to be disappoint 
ed in me. 

97 • I can study at home. 
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Mien I try hard, I really 
do okay. 

I'll keep on trying and 
I vjon't give up. 

I'm being held down. 



I have as good a chance 
of doing well as others. 



My teachers treat me like 
I don't have good sense. 



My teachers think I'm 
dumber than I am. 



My teachers think I 
understand ,less than I 
do. 

My teachers don't under- 
stand me. 

I do better in school 
than I did 3 years ago. 



I will do very well be- 
cause I'll spend 4 years 
in high school. 



My teachers usually ex- 
pect less of me than I 
do of myself. 

My teachers usually seem 
to be satisfied with me. 



My father usually seems 
to be disappointed in 
me. 

My mother usually seems 
to be satisfied with me, 
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^ — I can't study at home. 



98. My counselor usually 
seems to be disap- 
pointed in me, 

99. I get on worse in 
school than any of 
my brothers and sis-- 
ters at home, 

loo. I'm the poorest stu- 
dent in my family. 1 1 '2 

\ 




My counselor usually seems 
to be satisfied with me. 



I get on better in school* 
than any of my brothers 
and sisters at home. 



I'm the best student in 
my family. 



(Please mark your agreement or disagreemex.t with the following 
questions) 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



1. I have some problems in school that 
are the same as some white kids, 

2. It's not what you are, but who you 
are. 

3. My parents and teachers stick to- 
gether against me. 

4. My parents and teachers agree more 
often than they disagree, 

5. My parents will side with the teach- 
er before they know my side. 

6. I had a good teacher once, but he/ 
she got fired. 

7. Good teachers get fired or leave. 

8. I know someone who lives like I 
want to live that didn't even go to 
high school. 

9. I think I have a chance my father 
didn' t have. 

10. I think I have a chance my mother 
didn't have. 

11. The schools have a lot to make up 
to me. 



12. 



These questions are talking to 



me I 
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13. Because of a long history of black 
injustice, black kids should get 
first chance. 

14* Someone I knovj knows someone on the 
school board. 

15. This is the first time anyone seems 
to be interested : ii v;hat I think. 

16. If they think they are going to get 
me to drop out of school, they 
better tViink again. 











1 








1 

t 



The name of the district superintendent is: 
The name of the principal of my school is:_ 
The name of my counselor is:^ 

SMILE I 

DLK/10-70 
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APPENDIX B 



I could get better grades if I wanted to 

Freshmen sggiu a little unsure about getting better grades, 
while the sophmores became more determined after their 
freshman year . Junior's became discouraged again as in 
their freshman year. In their senior year they feel more 
so than ever that they can get better grades if they want- 
ed to. 



I really enjoy one or more of my classes 

In the freshman year students intended to "goof off", so 
therefore they try to make up for it and seem to have more 
determination in their sophmore year. VThen they become 
juniors, they seem to think they're riding pretty smooth. 
They don't seem to put forth as much effort. \^en they be- 
come seniors, it seems school has become a consistant dull 
scene, because they've taken almost every course that could 
possibly interest them and the only thing one seems to con- 
sentx^ate on is getting out of school. 

If I could really talk to someone,, I could do much better 
in school 



Freshmen weren't so sure that talking to someone would help 
them do better in school. Sophmores really seemed to have 
the need to talk to someone in order to do better. Seniors 
didn't feel the need to talk. By the junior year they rea- 
lize no matter how much talking you do, things basically re- 
main the same. 

I do like writing 



The freshmen seem to feel that writing is important. From 
the freshmen to the sophmores, the sophmores began to feel 
that writing wasn't really useful. The juniors felt that 
writing wasn't useful at all. The seniors realize that 
writing is a useful part of education. 



87 - My t oachers treat me like I don't have good sense 

Freshmen were in agreement with the statement, "My teach- 
ers treat me like I don't have good sense." The reason 
being, freshmen are ignorant to the ways of teachers, good 
or bad. Another reason, freshmen assume that the first 
year of high school is not important. For several reasons, 
the sophmores and juniors were a little unsure as to sin- 
cerity of the teachers at Tam. The seniors feel that the 
teachers do treat them with good sense because they try 
harder and the teachers begin to feel stronger toward them 
(the seniors ) . 

46 - Being able to do arithmetic is useful 

Freshmen and seniors thought being able to do arithmetic 
is useful. Sophmores and juniors didn't feel it was quite 
that important . 

51 - I don't like doing arithmetic 

None of the classes actually feel that arithmetic is useful, 
but the seniors deeply feel that arithmetic has no relevance 
to them at all. 

53 - I do not feel helpless in school 

Freshmen don't feel helpless in school. they become 

sophmores they begin feeling very helpless in school, prob- 
ably because they are black and feel all alone, and they 
know its time to stop jiving now; they really don't know 
which direction they're going in. When they become juniors, 
they've become more adjusted to this environment and have 
more confidence, so they seem to do a little better. When 
they are seniors something seems to pop, they seem to be- 
come more confused than ever and also more helpless • 

55 - My friends think it is not important to do well in school 

The freshman, sophmore and junior classes felt that their 
friends think that it is important to do well in school and 
the seniors feel that at the point of trying to get out of 
school, their friends work with them and share each .others 
problems because they all want to get out of school. 



28 - My parents feel it is very important for me to do well in 
schoo l 

All the black students believed their parents feel it is 
important that they do well in school. 

38 - I do want to succeed in school 

Black students do want to succeed in school. 

92 - I v;ill do vory well because I v/ill spend four years in high 
school 

From the freshman to the junior year is a consistant drop 
and there's a fair raise in the senior year. 

44 - Being able to read is very useful 

The longer black students stay in school, the more they 
think reading is important. 

22 - Learning is important to me 

Learning is important to black students increases in all 
years, the acception v/ith the sophmore year. 

10 - I can do well in school if someone tries to help me 

From the freshmen to the juniors, there was a drop; when 
they became seniors it went up. 

89 - My teachers think I understand more than I do 

It seemed that the freshtnen felt that their teachers did 
not think they understood more than they did. The sophmores 
went up and the juniors went even higher, but then the sen- 
iors went down because their teachers knew they knev; more. 

45 - Being able to write is important 

Freshmen, juniors and seniors seemed to be in agreement, 
but the sophraores weren' t quite sure. 

48 - Being able to v/rite is important 



The scale showed that 45 and 48 were answered exactly the 
same. 



58 - If I could take the courses I wanted to take, I could do 



very v;g11 in school 



In your freshman year you're all excited because there seems 
to be so much to choose from so far as classes are concerned. 
When you become a sophmore, you will realize that they don't 
have all the things you would like to choose from and in 
your junior and senior year the fact that there's not much 
to choose from becomes very evident. It seems if you can't 
take what you're interested in, you can't do well- 



57 - I can make it 

The freshman class feels they can't make it because the 
change from grammar school to high school seems to be too 
much for them. They seem to try, but the classes are bor- 
ing and hard to keep your mind on. The sophmore and junior 
classes feel that they can succeed if they try to put an 
effort to it. The seniors feel greater about themselves 
making it because they try harder their last yc^r and rea- 
lize that they have a future ahead of them much v7orse than 
v;hat it is in school. 

41 - I can talk about school with my parents 

The freshmen didn't feel confident enough to talk to their 
parents about school. Prom the sophmore to the senior year 
they did feel confident enough to talk to their parents. 

35 - I do enjoy going to school 

The freshmen and sophmores seem to enjoy school because its a 
new and different environment. in the junior year black stu- 
dents are becoming more serious about school because of the 
credits needed to graduate in their senior year. 

49 - I do like reading 



The freshmen felt that reading was important but they really 
don't enjoy reading. From the freshmen to the sophmores it 
was a greater come back in enjoying reading. I think that 
is when they read a lot of black author books. The juniors 
made a down fall almost to the freshmen point of view and 
then the seniors really went up. I think thats the year 
when people realize a lot of knowledge comes out of reading. 



42 - I do not feel lonely v;hen I'm at home 



The freshmen seem to feel sort of lonely when at home. 
Sophmores do not seem to feel lonely at all . Juniors 
seem to really be lonely at home, the graph for them 
really went down * Prom the j uniors to the seniors it 
was a great uprise. 



11 " Many people in school are helpincr me 

Freshmen felt pretty lonely at home and at school . They 
didn't feel that anyone at the school was really that con- 
cerned about them; after all, they are the children of 
the school. Sophmores and juniors become more confident 
and their faith in the staff and administrators grew. 
The seniors realize that they had been jived over and that 
the people in school didn't really care at all and the 
help offered v;as quite limited. 

70 - Ky parents would enjoy talking to some of my teachers 

Freshmen felt that their parents would enjoy talking to 
some of their teachers. Parents of freshmen would prob- 
ably be really concerned, being that their child was in 
thier first year of high school. Sophmores and juniors 
didn't feel that their parents would enjoy talking v/ith 
some of their teachers ; probably some of their teachers . 
Seniors felt quite the same as juniors. As far as the 
seniors are concerned, teacher-parent talks would be of 
little benefit to them now. 



97 - I can't study at home 

From the freshmen to the juniors, the students felt that 
they can study at home. The seniors felt that they can't 
study at home. 

95 - My father usually seems to be satisfied with me 

Freshmen felt their fathers were satisfied with them. As 
they went along in school, their fathers seemed to become 
more disatisfied. (Don't hold this evaluation to hold 
much truth, since many of the black students ' fathers are 
not around or at home) . 



88 - My teachers think I'm smarter than I am 

Freshmen felt that teachers thought they were smarter than 
they were, sophmores didn't feel their teachers felt that 
way . Juniors and seniors felt more so than the freshmen 
class that their teachers thought them smarter than they 
were . 

60 - I don't like to talk to any teachers 

The longer black students are in school, the more they 
don't care to talk to teachers. 

1 - I do want to stay in school 

Freshmen, sophmores and Seniors basically wanted to reamin 
in school, but juniors wanted to stay in school more so 
than any. 

83 - When I try hard I really do okay 

Freshmen agreed very strongly to this statement, juniors 
seemed to disagree just as strongly. Sophmores and seniors 
felt that when they did try harder they did okay. 

84 - I'll keep on trying and I won't give up 

Freshmen hopes were high, they were pretty much determined 
to keep going on and trying. In the sophmore year their 
hopes and determination dropped considerably. In their 
junior year they regained some of their hope but not all. 
The determination to succeed increased a littlt also. 
Seniors hopes and determination dropped a itttle again. 

19 - There is a purpose in going to school 

When students are freshmen they are not. really concentrat- 
ing on school that much, usually with them its the "what- 
ever" attitude. W^en they become sophmores they have at- 
tained set patterns, you know like, "wake up, go to school, 
come home" and that's it, who cares L I would assume its 
the same thing in the junior year, although it would seem 
school would have more of a purpose by then. In the sen-- 
ior year the graph goes up because students realize that 
school is very meaningful to them becau5=^ it will have an 
awful lot to do with their future. 
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- Being able to read is important 



As we all know, freshmen don't usually take school as 
serious as they should. Unfortunately, they don't take 
being able to read very serious in their sophmore and 
senior year either. 

25 - Going to school is right o n 

I don't know why the graph doesn't go any higher than it 
does in this case, I believe the reason it's higlier in 
the freshman, sophmore and junior year is because black 
students have accepted the fact that one thing they def~ 
initly need is an education, and ti^ same holds true for 
the seniors. I believe tl^e reason it goes down* in the 
senior year is because school has become rather boring so 
far as social acitvities are concerned, therefore the 
graph falls in the senior year though they still acknow- 
ledge the fact that school is very important. 

40 I do need someone to talk to in school 

When they are freshmen everything is pretty smooth with 
them because there hasn't really been enough time for 
many problems to arise (generally speaking), therefore 
there is really no need to talk to anyone. In the soph- 
more year the graph goes up because problems have began 
to arise, therefore the student feels the need to talk 
to someone. In the junior year the graph rises again 
because you need someone to talk to, because there are 
many decisions to be made and you need someones help. 

52 - It is impossible to do well in school 

The freshmen feel that it is not so important to do well 
in school. I suppose more or less because they are new 
to the school and don't really know. The sophmores do 
seem to feel as if it is impossible to do well because 
the sophmore and senior years seem to be the hardest. To 
the juniors it seems as if it is possible to do v/ell be- 
cause they hope to graduate in a year and they really 
let their hopes get up pretty high. 



54 - Mv parents are not interested in my school work 



The freshmen seem to feel that their parents are not in- 
terested in their school work . Soph mores feel even more 
their parents don't seem to be interested either. The 
junior and senior classes feel their parents are interes- 
ted because they become more involved in what their child 
is going to do or be when they are out of school. 

66 - When I do well in school, my friends think I'm a sell- 
out to the honkies 

The freshmen are saying that their friends are calling 
them a sell-out when they try to do well. The sophmores 
feel even more down because they become a sell-out if 
they do better. But the juniors and seniors do not seem 
to feel that way, they are not a sell-out because they do 
better, even i-^ their friends did call them a sell-out. 
I think they would except that because they v/ant to get 
out of school, but usually you will find that their friends 
are more willing to help them than to down them. 
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PROJECT BREAKTH ROUGH EVALUATION 
STP^F INTERVIEW 



Your candid, unsigned, opinions about Project Breakthrough wcua-., 
be very helpful to the project staff for improving the project' 
effectiveness. Please ans;-;er as veil as you can the follov/,inc; 
questions. Try to be as brief, succinct, and honest as poss:\\:..' 
consistent with clarity of intent. Thank you very much for i\ ■ 
time and thoughtful contribution. 



!• What, in your view, is Project Breakthrough all about - its 
purpose, goals, etc? 



2, During the past three years have you noticed any overt be- 
havioral changes among black students? 



Overt behavioral changes in the classroom; 



Overt changes outside the classroom: 



3, During the past three years have you noticed any attitude, 
or feeling changes among black students? 



Attitude changes in the classroom: 



Attitude changes outside the classroom: 



4» During the past three years have you noticed any changes 
academic performance of black students? 
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If so, in what way? 



If not, what is your opinion why? 



5. To what extent would you attribute positive changes in blacX 
students to Project Breakthrough? 
(Circle one of the following): 

TO no extent To some extent To a great extent 

To a very great 'extent 



6. To what extent would you attribute negative or no changes in 
Black students to Proj ect Breakthrough? 
(Circle one of the following) 

To no extent To some extent To a great extent 

To a very great extent 

7* In what way has Project Breakthrough been helpful or a hind- 
erance to black students? 

Helpful : 



Hinderance : 



8* Would you like to see Breakthrough continue or not? 
(Circle one of the following) : 

Continue Not continue 

9^ Why do you feel this way? 



lO, If you have any further comments you would like to make about 
Breakthrough/ please use the space below. Thanks again! 

ERLC 
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Dig: 

Project Breakthrough has been in existence 3 years nov;. Like 
anyone, we are anxious to see vjhether or not we're "doing our 
thing". Only you can tell us. So hov/ about checking off any or 
all of the items listed belov;. Make comments and return the form 
to us. 

Project Breakthrough should: 

1. Extend its tutoring program 

Yes No No comments 
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2. Do av;ay with its tutoring program 
Yes No . No comment s_ 

3. Visit the school more often 

Yes No No comment s_ 

4. Visit the classrooms more often 

Yes No No comments 



5. Have more group meetings with the students 
Yes No No comments 

6. Have less group meetings vjith the students 
Yes No No comments 

7. Have more individual meetings v;ith the students 
Yes No No comments 

8. Have less individual meetings with the students 
Ye s No No comment s 

9. Keep the students better informed of what Project Break- 
through is doing 

Yes No No comiments 



lO. Take groups of students to more affairs 
Yes No No comments 



11-^ Make available extensive college material 
Yes No No comments 

12. Make available extensive vocational material 
Yes ^ No_ No comments 

13. Help bring in more Black Speakers 
Yes No No comments 



Go out of existence 

Yes No No comments 



Comments from you: 



PROJECT BREAKTHROUGH - AN EVALUATION 



Submitted under contract to Donald H. Kase 
by 

Reginald W. Major 
June 1971 



PROJECT BRE7\KTHR0UGH - AN EVALUATION 



Individual families in an impoverished community are not 
particularly equipped to steer their children through an educa- 
tional experience. The reasons go beyond the usual descriptions 
of the disadvantaged theit center on items such as the lack of 
books in the home, the need for quiet places to study, imperfect 
or indifferent modes of verbal expression, or the lack of that 
difficult to define item called motivation. 

Chronic poverty simply undercuts the ability of a popula- 
tion to have faith in the long term promise that education can 
and will improve their lot. 

Any . evaluation of Project Breakthrough must take into con- 
sideration the social and financial status of the target popu- 
lation. In 1968, when the project was started, there were 287 
families in Marin City, 250 of whom were black. Almost half, 
or 141 of these families, were headed by a single parent. Over 
75% of families had annual incomes between one and four thousand 
dollars. 102 Marin City households were receiving public assis- 
tance and 72 families had an average of one family member who 
was either retarded of disabled. 
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This focus of poverty created a group of students who were 
decidedly different in color and class origin from most other 
Marin County students. There is. reason to believe that an in- 
crease of average income in Marin City by $2,000 annually might 
do more to assure academic success to Marin City youth than any 
other approach, including Project BrcaXthrough . 

The Project, during its two plus years of existence, has 
made significant steps forward. It must be stressed, however, 
that an evaluation of the Project is incomplete and misleading 
unless proper weight is given to understanding the community 
that is Marin City, its special problems, and the potential 
which it has for solving these problems. Marin City has too 
little economic and political power to create or control insti-- 
tutions which can be responsive to their social needs, includ- 
ing those described as educational. Project Breakthrough, there 
fore, works under the handicap of being located in a permanently 
depressed sector of Marin County. 

This evaluation of Project Breakthrough was designed to an- 
swer several questions: 

1. How successful has the Project been? 
2* Are there alternate methods of accomplishing the 
same ends? 

3. Can the Tamalpais Union High School District reasonably 
take over the functions of Project Breakthrough? 
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4, How can tlie Project be made more effective? 

The interview was the primary evaluative tool* Open ended, 
unstructured interviews were had with Project staff, students, 
school personnel, parents and community members. There was no 
standard set of questions, but generally the evaluator attempted 
to discover: 

1. The individual's attitude tov;ard Project Breakthrough's 
operation . 

2» An assessment of Breakthrough's effectiveness. 
3. Recommendations for the continuation, modification or 
elimination of the Project. 

In sum, the attempt was to collect a representative cross 

section of opinion about the Project, its effectiveness and its 

impact on the community, the high schools, and the target populc>- 

tion . 

Particular attention was paid the Project staff, specifi- 
cally in determining how they defined their participation in the 
Project and how they saw the Project's success. Visitations in- 
cluded individual and group interviews, as well as passive obser- 
vation of Project activities. 

Most of the school personnel interviewed were from Tamalpais 
High School where the majority of Project Breakthrough students 
are enrolled (160 at Tamalpais, 40 at Redwood and 12 at Drake) • 
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Tbere were several random interviews with white students 
at Tamalpais and Redwood High Schools in an attempt to deter- 
mine the extent to which white students v;ere aware of Project 
Breakthrough, and to discover some of their attitudes about ref- 
lations between themselves and black students, 

InterV-iews were also held v/ith staff members of STEP (Sau-- 
salito Training and Educational Project) , which for a brief 
time shared Project Breakthrough quarters. 

Very early in the evaluative process question two, regard- 
ing the possibility of developing alternative methods, was dis- 
carded. It seems unlikely that a program such as Project Break- 
through would have any impact i:inles£:; it were located in Marin 
City and able to seek the active cooperation of parents and res-- 
idents of that community. A project by any other name with the 
objectives of Project Breakthrough would represent only a change 
in name , as analogous methods of approach to Pro j ect Breakthrough * s 
would invariably be developed. 

Project Breakthrough is located in Marin City at 740 Drake 
Avenue. There are two professional staff members: Lanny Berry, 
the director, who is a Special Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Tamalpais Union High School District; and James Brown, 
the Assistant Director. Messrs. Berry and Brown have backgrounds 



which include social work training and experience. In addition, 
there are four community v;orkers , five student aides and a sec- 
retary. All of the staff, with the exception of the two direc- 
tors were recruited from Marin City. 

One of the four community workers, a long time resident of 
Marin City, has since moved away from the community. This move 
represents one of the problems faced by Project Breakthrough in 
developing its program. Housing authority regulations limit the 
amount of income that a family might enjoy and still be eligible 
for public housing • The increase in salary represented by em- 
ploymeiit with Project Breakthrough mandated a move away from 
Marin City. Thus, Project Breakthrough must constantly operate 
within a context where regulation guarantees that any individual 
or family that manages to find some form of economic upgrading 
will be required to leave the community. 

"The primary objective of Project Breakthrough", according 
to an early press release, "is the improvement of scholastic 
achievement by black students in the Marin City area... This will 
be attempted , " they explained , " through the use of unique inno-- 
vacive, educational and extra--curricular activities which are gen 
erally ignored by the existing educational agencies 

Among the goals established was that the black student, 
"must become convinced of his ability to control his own destiny, 
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and that the black community, "must provide environmental sup- 
port for the student..* by developing . .an attitude which under- 
stands/ values and participates in scholastic achievement." 

The activities engaged in by the Project included: field 
trips to colleges, industrial plants and other places of in- 
terest; theater parties, inviting prestigious or uniquely in- 
formed black individuals to assemblies in Marin City; the pub- 
lishing of a Project newsletter and a magazine about: Marin City; 
the active sponsorship of a chapter of the Black Students Union; 
the organizing of a parents group, intervention in racially 
tense situations in the schools, articulation of pro'Ject goals 
to school personnel, individual counselling and tutoring. 

Project Breakthrough was partially successful in directing 
the black student toward the recognition of his, "ability to 
control his own destiny." They have completely failed in con- 
vinving the Marin City community to deve lop , " . . an attitude 
which understands, values and participates in scholastic achieve 
ment." 

Marin City, as one of the community workers described it, 
"is like a big family. Nobody is a stranger. We are working 
with friends and relatives that we have known all our lives." 
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This resulted in the staff being unable or reluctant to breach 
the intimacy of their informal relationships in order to es- 
tablish the more formal basis on which a project such as Break- 
through depends for success • 

Staff members were reluctant to question families about 
such items as income, family organization or educational attain- 
ments for reasons of propriety associated with their friend- 
ships* This reluctance in turn inhibited their ability to de- 
velop a professional attitude toward their work and the gather- 
ing of accurate data which might guide them in performing par- 
ticular tasks • 

A mox"e serious observation is that staff members effective-- 
ly shared the negative values of the target population regarding 
the efficacy of the educational process. They v/ere no more eager 
to invlove themselves in a regularized process of reporting, 
evaluating, and codifying their jobs, than many of the Marin City 
students were to attend class regularly, do homework. Or other- 
wise extend themselves toward the goal of receiving an education. 

The most serious failure of the Project Breakt^' rough staff 
is in the area of soliciting appropriate community support in the 
solving of educational problems. Both the BSU and the parents 
organizjtion are essentially inoperative. There is comparatively 
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little awareness on the part of the Marin City community of the 
methods anri techniques available to them for successfully pre- 
senting the district with an awareness of the community's edu- 
cational needs • 

Tamalpais High School , for instance , has developed an " on 
location" program designed to fit the educational needs of 
otherwise apt students who have difficulty in conforming to the 
regimen of the school. The creation of this program represents, 
in part/ the awareness of school officials to the special educa- 
tional needs of a particular group of white, middle class stu- 
dents who have questioned the relevancy of education received 
in an institutionalized framework. 

There are reasons to believe that Marin City youth can ben- 
efit from an "on location" approach to several of their educa- 
tional problems. Home Economics, for instance, exposes Marin 
City youth to equipment, homemaking techniques and an economic 
frame of reference that is of value only to white middle class 
students, or those blacks who aspire to a career in the domestic 
arts. A Home Economics class located in Marin City that starts 
out by accepting the economic position of the residents, and con 
centrates heavily on teaching proper use of the equipment avail- 
able to these students, while stressing wise consumer attitudes 
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appropriate to people of limited means, is a pressing need 
recognized by Marin City parents. But, they neither articulate 
this need, not even begin to perceive it in programmatic terms • 
Most important, they do not have any idea that such a program 
has some realistic value to the district in its search for mean- 
ingful programs. 

Project Breakthrough, as currently organized, will probably 
not be able to evince such definitions of educational need from 
the Marin City community. The basic structure exists, but what 
is needed is another professional, preferably recruited from 
somewhere other than Marin City, who would specifically direct 
attention to the development of an orientation and organization 
geared to defining the community's educational needs and secur- 
ing them through existing district machinery. 

It should be noted that the staff has not been totally in- 
effective in mobilizing the community to take an interest in ed- 
ucational affairs. Individual parents are interested in the 
workings of Project Breakthrough and make attempts to use their 
services. But in the main, these parents resort to the Project 
in response to something they perceive as an emergency. During 
the first year of Project Breakthrough's operation there was 
little direct utilization of the Project's resources by Marin 
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City parents. The increasing willingness to seek out the Pro- 
ject, while it also presents a challenge for the Project to cap- 
italize on their growing acceptance by Marin City residents. 

The Project, because it has recruited the bulk of its staff 
from among Marin City residents, has a unique opportunity to de- 
velop approaches to the solving of M:^rin City educational prob- 
lems by concentrating on the individual development of staff 
members. It l^as been noted that tba student aides are typical 
of the students Project Breakthrough serves. But, these staff 
members have been subjected to an educational process of particu- 
lar relevancy because of their jobs. They have learned hov; to 
conduct a survey and evaluate it, the specifics of school orga- 
nization, the rudiments of group dynamics and the need for long 
term planning as an implication of their part time employment. 

These lessons will be more meaningful if the staff is given 
the opportunity to utilize their skills as they learn them. The 
assistant director of the Pro j ect is a gentleman of unusual per- 
ception and ability. But, he had inadvertently blocked the de- 
velopment of his staff by directing much of his attention to the 
day to day problems facod by students in the school. 

Ideally, Mr. Brown should take a less active roll in the 
activities at the target schools and spend more time developing 
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programs in Marin City, along with diructly supervising the 
staff. As it stands, the success of the Project is often direct- 
ly attributable to Mr. Brown's ability to handle particular prob- 
lems at Tamalpais, or the other two target high schools. His 
talents would be better utilized at Project headquarters in super 
vising the staff, developing alternate curriculura approaches and 
helping to extend Proj ect Breakthrough s er-zices to the 7th and 
8th graders of Marin City. 

Another staff function v/hich should be developed involves 
an assessment of educational opportunJ.ties available to Marin 
City residents. Project Breakthrough should amass infer lation 
on a variety of training opportunities in areas broader than 
that usually encompassed by the average educationally oriented 
institution. It is a fact that much of the training available 
to individuals (up to 70%) is offered by non-accredited institu- 
tions. Mo^t business colleges, apprentice training programs 
and occupational learning efforts, i.e. bartending school, are 
not related to or considered by the public school system as ed- 
ucational institutions. It is meaningless, and destructive of 
motivation, to divide youth into groups that treat of their 
readiness for formal education beyond the high school diploma . 

The essential task of Proj ect Breakthrough is to demonstrate 
that there is validity to the learning process. It then becomes 
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impcrative for them to develop information about the myriad 
ways in which a student can learn something of interest or eco- 
nomic utility. No operation which seeks to develop oducational 
relevance among blacks can afford to limit its sensitivity to 
training opportunities to those that are traditionally hailed . 
as "educational." Project Breakthrough must, at the same time 
that it is relating to a public high school situation , develop 
counselling techniques and information that will make the entire 
universe of vocation available to the youth which it serves. 

This leads to the district , and the sensitivity of its 
personnel to the problems of blacks. The most popularly voiced 
opinion about the problems of color or ethnicity among school 
personnel (including black teachers) begins with a color blind 
approach. Students then are rated according to an assumed ob- 
jective assessment of their behavior, without reference to their 
racial or ethnic background. 

Tama Ipais School District personnel are not so ins ens iti ve 
as to avoid recognition of the fact th at there are color orient- 
ed problems, or racial conflict . But, there is a tendency to 
blame this phenomenon on factors outside of the school. Accept- 
ed school practice denies that there are raicist teachers, re- 
jects the idea that there is a collective cultural bias that 
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determines group performance in school, and is opaque to the 
notion that the school is somewhat less than receptive to the 
educational needs of black people. 

Essentially, the members of the faculty tend to be fairly 
rigid in theii expectations of students, and intolerant of the 
non-standard behavior of many black youth. Their standards for 
performance, and their assumptions about the mental processes 
of their students, are often ill designed to meet the needs of 
black youth . 

There was no particular correlation between contact v;ith 
Project Breakthrough and an understanding of v;hat the Project 
was attempting to do. In the main, school personnel looked 
upon Project Breakthrough as a pacification program designed to 
keep the lid on racial strife. 

There was unanimous agreement among txje teacl)ers , adminis- 
trators and counselors interviewed that Breakthrough was of 
value to the district. At the same time, few of the school per- 
sonnel involved could describe the Project's operation with 
specificity. All could articulate the notion that Project Break 
through served as a bridge between black students and the facul- 
ty. Most recognize the Project staff had a deep and specific 
interest in the performance of blaclc students. Some of the 
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school personnel had responded to a questionnaire designed to 
measure the impact of the Project on their sensitivities, but 
few of them had any idea of the scope of the Project or the ex-- 
tent of its success or failure. 

There were some potential points of conflict between the* 
Project and school pers^onnel worth mentioning. Some, notably 
counselors, openly resented the styles and approaches of some 
of the Project staff when responding to specific probJ.ems . 
One person in particular, when praising the Project staff for 
resolving a potentially explosive problem between a student and 
a teacher, expressed negative feelings about the lack of profes- 
sionalism exhibited by the Project Breakthrough staffer. 

There is a tendency on the part of the school personnel 
to consider hierarchial relationships between teacher and' stu- 
dent as a absoutely sacrosant, and to therefore define the more 
in forma 1 relationship between the Project staff and the students 
with which they are concerned as evidence of a lack of profes- 
siona 1 capabi li ty . 

White school employees tended to admire two kind'i of black 
personnel. First was the black teacher, who except for color, 
was indistinguishable from themselves. The ideal for black pro- 
fessionals, in this view, was that the black who was capable of 



gently merging with the sensitivities and perceptions of the 
white staff was both a credit to his race and an asset to the 
school district. 

The second most acceptable type was the black person who 
demonstrated through activity (late hours , frenetic attention 
to the needs of black students , obvious dedication above and 
beyond the formal requirements of his position) a dedication 
to his charges. Uniformly, there was little appreciation of the 
black teacher or Project staffer who could resolve conflict by 
the uncomfortable technique of conf romtation or aggressive con- 
dv:ct. However approving of Project Breakthrough, there was a 
tendency of school personnel to equate professionalism with the 
ability of Project staff to maintain even, unemotional, super- 
ficially rational discourse with teachers, counselors, or admin- 
istrators . 

This anibivalent response to the activities of Project staff 
suggests that it is of prime importance that Project Breakthrough, 
if funded by the district, be administratively responsible only 
to the district superintendent. It seems obvious that Project 
Breakthrough, in order to maintain its legitimacy with black 
students, and also to fulfill its identification with the educa- 
tional aspiration of those students, must occassionally depart 
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from what is perceived to be professional conduct by v/hite em- 
ployees. If the Project is placed in a position where it must 
be immediately responsive to the injured feelings of individual 
district employees, it must as a result be reduced in its abil- 
ity to inspire black youth to conform to that regimen which will 
result in achieving academic acceptance. 

The current zoning policies seem to militate against the 
possibility of seeking to more evenly disburse black students 
among the three high schools in the district. Nevertheless, it 
should be pointed out that some of the personnel at Tamalpais 
are resistant to the idea of their high school becoming known as 
the high school which blacks attend. One rationale expressed 
was that all schools in the district should receive equal bene- 
fit of Project Breakthrough's ameliorative program. It follov;ed 
that district funds should be equally applied to district schools 
by distributing the students who would potentially be recipients 
of Project Breakthrough money. 

The educational problems which confront black youth in the 
district are, to a large extent, a function of their position as 
residents of Marin City. It follows, that successful ameliora- 
tion of those problems will be achieved on a group basis. At 
the present time, black students constitute a little less than 
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; ten percent of the student population at Tamalpais High School* 

This is not a particularly large number of students, nor does 
it represent something that can be called segregated education. 

The need of some v\7h ite school administrators for increased 
racial integration may betray a desire to be rid of the special 

f problems presented by black students* The interviews at Tamal- 

pais High revealed that over the past few years, specific prob- 

[ lems that v;ere once identifiable as common to black students are 

' now common to the school population as a whole. If it is possi- 

ble to develop an approach to student problems that recognizes 

i that black students, in their soci.al position, are often pre- 

cursors to problems that will affect the student body as a v;hole, 
it is likely that school personnel who are hostile, or an least 

; indifferent, to dealing with the problems of black students 

might become more amenable to solving black problems. 

At the time of the interviews, Tamalpais High personnel were 
exceedingly concerned over the increasing tendency tov;ard vanda- 
lism on the part of white students, a tendency that was accompan- 
ied by excessive hostile activity. One year before, problems of 
hostility were considered to be primarily concerned with the ac- 
tions of black youth. 

More to the point, is the observation that black youth is 
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being motivated to seek educationcil achievement through appeals 
to the improvement of the lot of blcick people as a whole. Wiile 
there are, and v/ill continue to be, black individuals who succe- 
ed because of some inner directed value, the general problems of 
educational achievement seem tied to the belief that the race as 
a whole needs to be upgraded. Although a "people to people" ar- 
gument has a certain amount of validity, the fact is that ap- 
peals to the comaion condition of black people seem to be more 
effective in motivating individual performance than approaches 
based in the universality of humanity. 

This is the lesson of Project Breakthrough, one which hcis 
potential applicability beyond a small black community located 
in southern Marin County. The Project has had some difficulty 
in establishing its validity with the black residents of Marin 
City. At the same time. Project Breakthrough has managed to 
establish itself v;ith school personnel as a worthwhile effort 
which has eased tensions v;ithin the schools while visibly alter- 
ing the behavior pattern of black students. 

There is less absenteeism, a reduction in black-white ten- 
sions, a general increase in the ability to articulate disagre- 
ement rather than act it out, all within what seems to be an in- 
creased appreciation of the ends and purposes of the educational 
process ♦ 
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ht the very least, white school personnel, who were once 
incapable of feeling comfortable in the presence of Marin City 
youth, are now beginning to understand sorae of the problems of 
these black youpg people. More hopefully, students served by 
Breakthrough are beginning to understand exactly how the educa- 
tional system wox'ks , and what kind of effort they have to put 
out in order to make j.t work for them. 

The Project has proved, and will continue to prove itself 
to be educationally and socially sound. Its greatest value is 
in providing a framework in which individual students, and the 
general population of Marin City, can come to recognize and uti- 
lize their power to 'shape their own educational destiny. The 
Project has not had the kind of success that can be plotted or 
statistically verified. It has, however, created an ambience, 
a feeling of confj.dence, an awareness of compet.ancy that un- 
doubtedly precedes those more formally stated indices of progress. 

Project Breakthrough can better achieve its potential if 
a number of steps are taken to strengthen its program, as well 
as its relationship to the school district and the Marin City 
community. The following recommendations do not represent a 
criticism of Project Breakthrough as much as they reflect the 
conviction that the Project needs to expand and change in ways 
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that v;ill demonstrate the fact that it has performed its tasks 
well: 



1. A minimum of one additional professional person should 
be added to the staff. The main concern of this pox"- 
son should be in organizing a community approach to 
solving the problems of Marin City education. The Pro- 
ject should begin to stress and VJor]c toward increased . 
parent and comnu.nity participation on the volunteer 
level . 

2. Project Breakthrough services should be extended to the 
7th and Sth grade students . 

3. The job of the Assistant Director should be redefined 
so t]')at he spends more time in developing program and 
directly supervising the staff and less time working 
directly with the school. 

4. The Project library should be greatly expanded, partic- 
ularly in the area of educational a Iternatives • Infor- 
mation s"nould be gathered about training possibilities 
that exist in ir.stitutions other than colleges. 

5. There should be specific attempts to have one or more 
courses organized by Breakthrough and taught in Marin 
City . 

'A- 

6. In-Service training of the staff should be formalized 
and regularized. 

7 . The Pro j ect should more effectively disseminate infor- 
mation about itself, its concerns, and the alternatives 
and programs it offers. 

8. Assuming that Project Brealcthrough will be funded by 
the Tamalpais Union High School District, the Project 
should maintain its independent character and be so 
situated in t})e district organizational chart as to 
make its director responsible to the superintendant . 
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